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HUNTINGDONSHIRE FEASTS IN 
LONDON. 


Feast No. 1, JuNE 20, 1678. 


THERE was quite a large number of County 
Feasts held in London during the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century. I have 
not been able to ascertain when the first 
feast of any county was held in the City. 
The first Northamptonshire Feast took 
place, however, in 1684, as is indicated by 
the following :— 

“Sermon preached at the Northampton Shire 
Feast, being the first general meeting of such 
Citizens and Inhabitants in London, as were born 
within that County,” 1684, 4to. 

The Term Catalogues, 1668-1709 A.D., give 
in the indexes long lists of County Feasts in 
London preceded by a sermon, including 
Buckinghamshire men, Dorsetshire men, 
Gloucestershire men, Hampshire men, Here- 
fordshire men, Suffolk men, Warwickshire 


men, Worcestershire men, Yorkshire men, 
and others. as well as one of Huntingdonshire 
men, mentioned in our ‘ Feast No. 2.’ The 
‘English Topographer,’ 1720, by Rawlinson, 
gives only a short list of works referring to 
Huntingdonshire, but it includes one very 
interesting item called 

‘*The Huntingdon Divertisement, or an Inter- 
lude for the general entertainment of the County 
a held at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, June 20, 

78. 

Gough, in his ‘Anecdotes of British 
Tcpography,’ 1678, also mentions it; and 
W. Carew Hazlitt, in the second series of 
‘ Bibliographical Collections and Notes on 
Early English Literature, 1674-1700,’ at 
p- 297, includes it. Cuthbert Bede wrote in 
a copy of Hatfield’s ‘ Gazetteer’ which I 
possess :— 

“It is a curious proof of the scanty bibliography 
relating to the antiquities of England given by 
Camden, that he only names one relating to this 
county, viz., ‘The Huntingdon Divertisement.’ 
See Gibson’s edition of Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 
third edition, 1753.” 

The best account I have seen of County 
Feasts is by W. H. Husk at 3 S. ii. 392, 
where the subject is well discussed. Mr. 
Husk, in this article, states that 

“The ‘ Biographia Dramatica’ mentions a 
piece entitled ‘The Huntingdon Divertisement ; 
or, an Enterlude for the general Entertainment 
at the County Feast held at Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall, June 20, 1678,’ the scene of which, it tells 
us, lies in Hinchinbrooke grove, fields, and 
meadows. I have not had an opportunity of 
seeing this piece, but think it probable it is a 
musical entertainment, cast in a dramatic mould, 
but nevertheless intended for performance, not 
on the stage, but in an orchestra.” 

It is not surprising, it being so scarce that 
it is not mentioned in any of our local 
histories, and such well-known authorities 
as C. B., Brayley, R. C., Dr. Rix, and 
others, had never seen the book. For 
many years I have also been searching for a 
copy, and at last successfully. A collation 
of it at first hand may interest our biblio- 
graphical friends. The title is :— 
HUNTINGTON 
DIVERTISEMENT, 


or, an 
ENTERLUDE 


For the Generall Entertainment at the County- 
Feast, Held at Merchant-Taylors Hall, June 20. 
1678. 


Licenced, May 16. 1678. Roger L’EstTRANGE. 


LONDON. 
Printed by J. Bennet, 1678. 
4to, A—H, 2 in fours, first leaf blank, 
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The dedication is instructive :— 
To the Right Honourable, 

The Nobility, and the Most Generous Gentry, 
that are pleased to Grace this Annual Festivity 
with their Presence. 

Right Honourable, and Most Generous, 

Our due Resentment of your kinde presence at 
this our Annuall Convention, animated us to a 
Resolution for some Novel Divertisement, as our 
gratefull Testimony for such your Noble and 
Candid Favours; It is an Embryo of a short 
Conception, and therefore cannot be expected 
capable of a perfect formation ; Nor was it ever 
designed to be duly modelled into the Dimensions 
of Acts and Scenes, as ought to become a Theatre, 
but only for a small Fascicle of Rustick-Drollery, 
intermixt with some Serious Reflections of the 
happinesse of your Rurall Life; and to Invite 
your benign Thoughts for the Good of this 
County. As it is, it imploreth your favourable 
Patronage, and was intended to have been now 
fully Performed, but finding too many Difficulties 
to occur, beyond our Expectation, and our time 
but short, we could only procure the Representa- 
tion of part of it, and must therefore fly to your 
good nature for our Refuge; as confident, that 
our good intention will finde your Serene Accepta- 
tion, which is all the Ambition of, 

Your most humble Servant, 

June 20, 1678. W. M. 
With the clue ““W.M.” to help I again 
referred to the British Museum Catalogue, 
and was at once successful in finding two 
copies in our national library. The press-mark 
of one is 643 d. 31, and the other, a cropped 
copy, 162 i. 55. I find that Bohn’s 
‘Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual,’ 1871, 
vol. ii. p. 1431, records the sale of a 
copy, ‘‘Roxburghe, 4176, 19s." He prints 
“Huntingdon” for Huntington. Thus four 
copies are known, 


My friend Mr. A. L. HumpHreys kindly 

sends me the following item :— 
“June y°® 17th 1678, 

** Entred for his copie under y® hand of Master 
Le Strange to which y® hand of Master Vere was 
subscribed one booke or copy entituled Huntington 
divertisment or an enterlude for ye generall enter. 
tainment of y¢ county feast held at Merchant 
Taylors Hall, June 20, 1678. vjd.” 

{An extract from ‘Transcript of the Registers 
of the Company of Stationers,’ vol. iii. p. 66, 
Roxburghe Club, 1914.] 

This shows the book was only registered 
three days before the feast was held, and 
gives no particulars of the author. 

Although I have searched the usual 
authorities and a good many unusual ones, 
I have not been able to find out who 
““W.M.’ was. It would be rather interesting 


to ascertain whether he was a Huntingdon- 
shire man. 

Bound up with my volume of the 
is another piece which 


* Divertisement ’ 








— 


seems to be by the same author, so I give 


the title :-— 

The | FEMALE Wits: | or, the | TRIuMviRaTE 
oF Posts | at Rehearsal. | A | COMEDY. | as it 
was acted several Days successively with great. 
Applause |at the | THEATRE - ROYAL | In 
Drury-Lane, | By Her Majesty’s Servants. 

Written by Mr. W. M. 
Ita Astutim sibi Arrogat Hominem 
Vt Homines credas. Cic. 

LONDON, Printed for William Turner, at the 
Angel at Lincolns-Inn Back-Gate, William Davis, 
at the Black Bull in Cornhil, Bernard Lintott, at 
the Middle-Temple-Gate, and THo. Brown, at the 
Blackamoors Head near the Savoy. 1704. 

Price 1s. 6d. 
The Preface is rather lengthy, so I give two 
extracts that relate specially to the author :— 

“In order to this, I take it for necessary to 
Premise, that the Author of it, a Man of more 
Modesty than the Generality of our present 
Writers, tho’ not of less Merit than the best of 
’em, was neither fond of his own Performances, 
nor desirous others should fall in love with them. 
What he writ was for his own Diversion ; and he 
could hardly be persuaded by the Quality to 
make it theirs, tiil his good Temper got the better 
of his Aversion to write himself among the Lists 
of the Poets ; and he was prevail’d upon. to put it 
into the Hands of the Gentlemen belonging to the 
Theatre in Drury-Lane, who did him the same 
Justice as was done by him to Dramatick Poetry 
and the Stage....What remains is, to justifie the 
Publication of it, and to acquaint the World, 
that the Author being deceas’d, I got a Copy of 
it; and out of my desire to divert the Publick, I 
thought it might not be unacceptable if it saw 
the Light.” 

A MS. note on the fly-leaf says :— 

_ “The initials ‘ W.M.’ subscribed to the dedica- 
tion of the first of these pieces, and inserted in the 
title-page of the second, seem to designate them 
as the works of the same author. The ‘Female 
Wits’ appears from the ‘ Riographia Dramatica’ 
to have been first published in 1697. de de? 

‘The Female Wits’ is written in the 
style of a rehearsal, and is intended as 
banter on Mrs. Manley, Mrs. Pix, and Mrs. 
C. Trotter. 

_ Other pieces I have notes of by a “ W. M.” 
include ‘The Queen’s Closet Opened,’ 1656, 
1662, and 1671. The 1656 is the second 
edition, and not in British Museum, Bodleian, 
Trinity College, Dublin, the Faculty of 
Advocates, Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society, or Royal College of Physicians, 
and, although of about the same period as 
our book, not, I think, by our author. 

The Feast must have been rather an 
important function, as it was held in Mer- 
chant Taylors’ Hall, the largest of those 
belonging to the London companies. The 
Hall was rebuilt after the Great Fire of 
London, being completed in 1671, and there 
the Feast was held seven years later. 
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It appears as if admission to the Feast 
was by ticket. A friend writes to me :— 


“‘T remember, when searching some MSS. in 
the British Museum, seeing an invitation ticket 
to some such feast. I forget to whom it was 
addressed, but it had four or five sealing-wax 
seals of the stewards on it.” 


I looked through many of the Add. MSS. 
and others without finding it. Perhaps some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will be more fortunate, 
and kindly supply me with the information. 


[For a somewhat similar tlcket see ‘ Descendants’ 
Dinners,’ 12 S. i. 469.] 


Feast No. 2, JunE 24, 1697. 


CuTHBERT BEDE wrote in 3 S. v. 497 :— 
‘*T have a copy of Trimnell’s Sermon....I am 
desirous to learn some particulars concerning this 
Feast, which is not mentioned in Brayley and those 
other topographical accounts and _ directories 
which, up to the present, are the only ‘ County 
Histories ’ of which Huntingdonshire can boast.”’ 
I subjoin the full title and dedication :— 


The | DUTY OF A CHRISTIAN | Toward his 
| Neighbour Considered. | in a | SERMON, | 
Preached upon Occasion of the | Huntingdonshire 
Feast, | at | St. Swithin’s Church, Lonpon, | The 
24th of June, being the Feast of St. J. Baptist. | 
By CHARLES TRIMNELL, A.M. Prebendary | of 
Norwich, Rector of Brington in tNorthamptonshire, 
—and Chaplain to the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Sunderland. | LoNDON, Printed for John 
Weld, at the Crown between the | Temple-Gates in 
Fleet-street | MDCXCVII. 
To my 
Honoured Friends and Countrymen. 
Thomas Newman. 
Charles Bainton. 
Mr John Foster. 
“* \) Robert Purchase. 
Anthony Ashton. 
John Bromhall. 
Stewards of the Huntingdonshire Feast. 
Gentlemen, 

Having Preached the following Sermon at your 
Request, To whom our Country owes so much for 
the Reviving of an Useiul Society, out of a 
Charitable design, I had no Room left to refuse the 
making it Publick, when you were also pleas’d to 
insist upon that. For if you (for whose Use and 
Service it was more immediately designed) received 
any benefit from it, I cannot be without hopes, but 
it may be of some advantage to others ; and I have 
nothing to say against Communicating what has 
the least appearance of turning to any serious 
Account, when I am duly required to do it: I wish 
only it had been better prepar’d to have answer’d 
my own and your design, however, you have it at 
your desire, such as it is. And that it may not 
wholly fail of that success which (from your 
readiness to bear an Expence at this time in Love 
to your Country, and the good Order observ’d 
by you in the discharge of your office) J am per- 
suaded you wish it ; I must intreat you to joyn your 
earnest Prayers for a Biessing upon tt, to the 
Imperfect Petitions of 

Your very Affectionate Countryman, 
and very Faithful Friend and Servant, 
C. TRIMNELL. 





The Rev. Charles Trimnell, D.D. (1663-- 
1723), was Prebendary of Norwich, 1691 ;. 
Bishop of Norwich, 1707; translated to 
Winchester, 1721. He published about 
fifteen single sermons, &c. Trimnell was 
baptized at Abbots Ripton, Huntingdon- 
shire, May 1, 1663, where his father was 
rector 1656-1702. Hence the term so appro- 
priately used : ‘ countryman.” 

I fancy this feast was closely connected 
with the one previously described. If an 
annual feast, it sometimes lapsed, and this is 
an instance of its revival. The sermon is 
recorded in the Term Catalogues, 1668-1709, 
vol. iii. p. 50. 


Feast No. 3, JuNE 26, 1702. 


Another sermon I possess on this subject 
has not been recorded, and as it gives 
further useful information I subjoin full 
particulars of it. The title is :— 

A |SERMON | preach’d at the | Huntingdon- 
shire-F rast, | June the 26th, 1702. | at 
St. Michael’s Cornhil, London. | By ANTHONY 
Hitz, | Lecturer of Stratford le Bow, and 
Chaplain to | His Grace the Duke of RicuMonD. 
London, | Printed by J. L. for Edward Evets, at 
the Green Dragon in St. Paul’s Church-yard, | 
MDCCII. 

The Epistle Dedicatory :— 

To 
Sir Charles Duncomb, 
Knt. and Alderman, 
The Honourable 
Charles Boyle, Esq. ; 
Peter Pheasant, Esq. ; 
STEWARDS of the Huntingdonshire-FEAST, 

GENTLEMEN 
THIS Sermon, that was first Preach’d at Your 
Request, and is now Printed, Intreats Your 
Candour in the Reading: And if it can any way 
Promote the Honourable Design of Your FEsTI- 
vAL, I shall think my self Doubly Happy ; first, 
in having had so favourable an Opportunity of 
Pleading for the Poor; and then the Satisfaction 
of hereby approving my self to be 

GENTLEMEN 
Your most Affectionate 
Humble Servant, 
ANTHONY HILL. 

The stewards all belonged to well-known 
Huntingdonshire families. The Duncombes 
were of Great Staughton; the Hon. Charles 
Boyle was M.P. for the Borough of Hunting- 
don in 1702 with Anthony Hammond, 
the Hammonds being of Somersham Park ; 
the Phesants were of Upwood—Peter 
Phesant, the Judge, died at his manor of 
Upwood, Oct. 1, 1649; the Cottons were of 
Connington, to whom belonged Sir Robert 
Bruce Cotton, the celebrated antiquary ; of 


Thomas Cotton. Esq. ; 
Capt. Martin Lacy, 
Mr. John Newman. 


Capt. Martin Lacy’s residence I have no- 
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note ; the Newmans were of Great Stukeley— 
so that some of the best-known gentlemen 
officiated at this function. I have seen 
@ note—in ‘N. & Q.,’ I think — which 
stated that the Rev. Anthony Hill was 
of Steeple Gidding, but the rector there of 
this name died in 1691, eleven years before 
this date. I can most fitly conclude my 
mote with quoting from p. 20 of this ex- 
cellent sermon :— 

‘The Principal Design of this Solemnity (if I 
mistake not) is to manage the Concerns of the 
POOR; to make a Fund for the Supplies of 
Young People that have Nothing in the whole 
World to help them; to fix them with such 
Necessaries as may employ them; that so they 
may become useful in their Generations, and fill 
up their Places in the World with Decency.” 

Well done, Mr. Anthony Hill! What 
‘more can any of us wish, even in these times, 
than to fill up our places in the world with 
«decency ? HERBERT E. NorRIs. 

Cirencester. 





EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY DENTISTS. 


LITTLE appears to be known about the 
dentists of the eighteenth century, for the 
‘memoir-writers of the period, having, no 
doubt, unpleasant recollections of their 
visits to these gentlemen, scarcely ever 
mention them. One of the first to attain 
eminence in his profession was Peter Hemet, 
whose death is announced in The Gentleman’ s 
Magazine on May 8, 1747, as follows :— 

“Mr. Peter Hemet, Operator on teeth to His 
Majesty. Worth 20,0001.” 

He lived in Marylebone. His will (127 
Potter), which is an elaborate document, 
shows that he possessed considerable pro- 
perty. His elder son, Francis, predeceased 
him, leaving three children, two sons and a 
‘daughter, John Rene, Jacob, and Jane; and 
his younger son, Peter, who had two sons, 
Peter and Adrian, appears to have succeeded 
to the practice. The Gentleman's Magazine 
(vol. xxiv. p. 579) announced that Peter 
Hemet, Esq., was appointed “‘ Operator for 
the teeth to His Majesty’? on Dec. 26, 1754. 
I have no more particulars of this Peter 
Hemet the second, but some details of his 
career might be traced, no doubt, in the 
advertisement columns of contemporary 
newspapers. It is possible that his sons 
adopted his profession, for their grandfather, 
Peter the first, bequeathed to Adrian all his 
surgical instruments. 

The most famous member of _ the 
family, however, was Jacob Hemet, the 
son of Francis, and the grandson of Peter 





Hemet the first, who seems to have attained 
eminence at an early age. On June 7, 1766, 
The Public Advertiser announced that ‘‘ Jacob 
Hemet of Little Tichfield Street, near Oxford 
Market, is appointed Operator for the Teeth 
to her Majesty.” In an account of his 
sister Jane, who became a famous actress 
under the name of Mrs. Lessingham, The 
Town and Country Magazine, ix. 233 (May, 
1777), gives some biographical details :— 

‘Mrs. Lfessingha]m is the sister of a celebrated 
dentist, who resides in one of the most polite parts 
of the town. He was designed for a mercantile 
life ; but not being very fond of plodding at the 
counting-house desk and having a lucky name 
for drawing of teeth, upon the demise of some of 
his relations who bore it, and had gained reputa- 
tions as dentists, he turned operator as it were in 
spite of his teeth. He dropt the pen and took up 
the pelican (i.e.,an instrument for drawing teeth), 
which soon screwed him into his chariot.” 


Jacob Hemet continued to be one of the 
leading dental practitioners in London for 
twenty-four years after his appointment as 
dentist to the Queen, dying of apoplexy 
suddenly on Sunday, Aug. 22, 1790 (Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, Ix. pt. ii. p. 770; Public 
Advertiser, Aug. 25, 1790). 

The following is one of his advertisements 
taken from The Gazetteer during the month 
in which h, died :— 

‘‘For the Teeth and Gums. The Essence of 
Pearl and Pearl Dentifrice, prepared by Jacob 
Hemet, Dentist to her Majesty and his Royal 
Highness, the Prince of Wales, No. 62 New Bond 
St. Price 2s. 9d. each, stamps included. 

** After a course of above 40 years experience asa 
Dentist to the Royal Family and_ principal 
Nobility, and twenty years proof of the salutary 
effects arising from the use of Pearl and Pearl 
Dentifrice in removing every complaint incident 
to the Teeth and Gums, Mr. Hemet humbly hopes 
he is fully entitled to recommend their general 
use in preference to any other preparation for that 
purpose. The great balsamic qualities contained 
in the Essence of Pearl and Pearl Dentifrice are 
found most certainly to preserve the teeth from 
decay, to prevent those injured by neglect from 
becoming worse, shield them against all putre- 
faction, fasten such as are loose, make the foulest 
teeth become white and beautiful, entirely pre- 
serve'the enamel, and render the breath delicately 
sweet. They likewise produce this excellent 
effect, that those persons who constantly use them 
will never be liable to the tooth-ache or scurvy cof 
the gums....” 


From Jacob Hemet’s will (426 Bishop) we 
ascertain that he resided at Hastings; that 
he had been living apart from his wife, to 
whom he made an allowance of 601. a year, 
for some time before his death, ‘ owing to 
differences”’; and that he had five children, 
whose names were Jane, Mary, Jacob, 
Charlotte Louisa, and Maria. His partner, 
Thomas Starman, was one of his executors. 
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For further particulars of his sister, Jane 
Lessingham, see The Westminster Magazine, 
i. 88. 

According to Henry Bromley’s ‘Catalogue 
of Engraved British Portraits’ (1793), 
p. 438, the small oval mezzotint, engraved 
by John Raphael Smith in 1781, of Mary 
Hemet was a portrait of the dentist’s second 
daughter, which agrees with the information 
contained in his will. 


Jacob Hemet had one formidable com- 
petitor during almost the whole of his career. 
On June 13, 1766, The Public Advertiser 
contained the following advertisement :— 

“ Ruspini, surgeon-dentist, informs the Nobility 
....that he has just arrived from Dublin at his 
lodgings at Williamson’s, taylor, in Prince’s St., 
Leicester Fields....” 

It goes on to advertise a “ Dentifrice,” and 
announces that Ruspini “ will call on anyone 
who wants him.” 


This dentist, who with Jacob Hemet was 
the most eminent in his profession during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, is 
mentioned by two contemporary writers, 
and seems to have been famed for his 
generosity :— 

“Tt is with additional gratification I can add 
[says Henry Angelo] that the second portrait 
painted by Sir William Beechey was of my 
father ; the first which this distinguished veteran 
of the British School painted being that of my 
father’s esteemed friend, the Chevalier Ruspini, 
whose elegant hospitalities I have often enjoyed 
at his house, then situate at the corner of 
St. Alban’s St.’—‘ Reminiscences of Henry 
Angelo’ (Kegan Paul, 1904), i. 94-5. 

In a foot-note, vol. ii, 252 of ‘ Records of 
my Life,’ John Taylor asserts that 


“Dr. Dodd, on the day when he was taken into 
custody, had engaged to dine with the late 
Chevalier Ruspini, in Pall Mall.” 


Ruspini died on Dec. 14, 1813, when the 
following obituary notice appeared in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, \xxxiii. pt. ii. 701 :— 

“In Pall Mall, aged 86, Chevalier Ruspini, who 
has been upwards of half a century established in 
this country (and 26 jointly with his eldest son), 
surgeon-dentist to R.H. the Prince Regent. His 
memory will long be revered by his friends ; and 
his loss deeply deplored by the unfortunate, 
whom he was in the constant habit of consoling, 
and by the indigent, whose wants he was ever 
ready to relieve. He was the founder of a most 


excellent Institution for the Support and Educa- | 


tion of the Female Orphan Children of Free 
aSons. 

_W. Ruspini, the son of the “ Chevalier,” 
died on Jan. 2, 1812. On Feb. 7, 1801, he 
had married, at St. James’s Church, Lucy 
Jennings, daughter of Ross Jennings of 
Gharetty in Bengal. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 





AN ANCIENT IRISH MANUSCRIPT :: 
THE BOOK OF THE 
MACGAURANS OR McGOVERNS. 


AT a meeting of the British Academy held on- 
March 22, 1911, Dr. Edward Crosby Quiggin, 
Lecturer in Celtic at Cambridge, read a 
paper entitled ‘ Prolegomena to the Study 
of the Later Irish Bards, 1200-1500,’ which 
was inserted later in vol. v. of the Proceedings 
of the British Academy, p. 102. In the 
course of this he writes :— 


‘Certain it is that in a number of cases we find 
a cycle of poems addressed by different authors to- 
the ruler or rulers of one clan collected together. 
The earliest of such family books now in existence 
is probably the Book of the MacGoverns or 
MacGaurans (MacSamhradhain), a fourteenth- 
century vellum, in the possession of the O’Conor 
Don, a fragment of a larger book.” 


And in the ‘ Addenda’ (p. 142) he says :— 


“‘The Magauran Book was transcribed by Adam 
O’Cianan for Thomas Magauran, who, according to 
the Four Masters, was slain in the year 1343. A 
stanza on p. 50 affords the only literary evidence 
with which I am acquainted that the better-known 
families maintained books in which eulogies of 
their race were entered. I give the verse according. 
to a transcript made by Joseph O’Longan in 1869, 
which the O’Conor Don kindly deposited for use in 
Poa Cambridge University Library in February,. 
1913 :— 

Ni — duchas dhiunde|’s du daimh ri flesg 
ndbaille 

Seach dhan gach daime oile | lan dar udaine a. 
duanoire. 

An earlier (and apparently first) descrip- 
tion of this MS. was contributed by the late- 
Sir J. T. Gilbert, F.S.A., to the Second 
Report of the Royal Commission on His- 
torical Manuscripts, 1871, p. 223, and runs 
thus :— 

‘MS. in the Irish language on vellum, fifty-four 
pages folio, in double columns, imperfect at in- 
ning and end. The penmanship is excellent, but 
the vellum is dark and defaced in some places. 
From a note on the first page, we learn that this 
book was transcribed by Adam O’Cianan for 
Thomas, son of Brian became gee re sv 
the chief of the territory of Teallach Eachdhach, 
in the north-west of the present county of Cavan,. 
whose death is chronicled by the Four Masters- 
under the year 1343. The contents consist mainly 
of poems on the genealogies, achievements, and) 
liberality of the chiefs of Teallach Eachdhach and. 
their relatives.” 

After enumerating by name five chiefs, 
three wives, and fourteen authors of the 
poems, Sir J. T. Gilbert adds :— pa 


‘““The volume also contains various pieces in. 
prose on the territories, rents, and, genealogies of 
the Sept MacSamhradhain and the families with 
whom its members were allied. In it we likewise- 
find miscellaneous writings, among which are tracts. 
on the kindred of Christ, the parentage of Mary 
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“Magdalen, the names of the Twelve Apostles, the 
rites of the Church, the letters of the alphabet, 
divination, &c. There does not appear to have 
been any account hitherto sanlcbed of this manu- 
-script. Some of the poems which it contains are 
‘the only productions at present known of their 
authors, and the volume may be regarded as a 
valuable accession to the collections of the native 
literature of Ireland of the 14th century.” 

Twenty-one years later (1892) Sir J. T. 
Gilbert referred to the MS. in the Thirteenth 
Report (p. 56), hoping, “so soon as the 
arrangements of your Commissioners will 
permit, to proceed.” But well-nigh two 
more decades elapsed with still no sign of 
the promised second report, and in my 
then ignorance of Dr. Quiggin’s paper, I 
communicated, in May, 1911, with the Right 
Hon. the O’Conor Don as a preliminary 
agitation for the ultimate translating and 
editing of this remarkable manuscript. The 
reply was prompt and encouraging. I cull 
a few sentences therefrom which contribute 
to its history :— 

“‘T had no difficulty whatever in identifying the 
MS. to which you refer. It is kept in a safe here 
[Clonalis, Castlerea, co. Roscommon], and, although 
very much discoloured, is in a good state of pre- 
servation. I have, in addition, a beautifully 
“executed facsimile copy of the original, which is an 
exact copy even down to the formation of the 
letters. The copy, which would of course be the 
easiest to work with, is on parchment, and I h 
it bound a few months ago. Some portions of the 
-original are now so black as to be almost impossible 
to decipher, but have been reproduced quite clearly 
in the copy. I believe my father, with the assist- 
ance of the late Dr. O’Donovan, had the copy made 
so as to preserve the record, as the original showed 
signs of failing... .If suitable arrangements could 
be made, I would be willing to lend the MS., 
subject to provision for its safe custody.” 

As a second effort to achieve my aim I 
approached, in the following month, the 
Irish Texts Society through its secretary, 
Miss Eleanor Hull, by whom I was informed 
that “‘ nothing could be done in the matter 
until we get the report from Prof. Quiggin as 
to the value to the public of these poems.” 

Nigh on two years later (February, 1913) 
‘O’Longan’s transcript, made in 1869, was 
happily “‘ deposited for use in the Cambridge 
University Library,” as Dr. Quiggin states 
above. As the deposit was made unknown 
to me, I again, in January, 1914, wrote to 
Miss Hull, who supplied me with additional 
interesting items concerning the MS. :— 

“T don’t think it is being at all forgotten. 
Several poems from it have recently been pub- 
lished, and others will no doubt appear from time 
to time. Dr. Quiggin published a long poem from 
it last August in a collection of papers presented to 
Prof. Ridgeway on his sixtieth birthday. The book 
was for some time lent by the O’Conor Don to 
‘Dr. Hyde. He may have it still.” 








As a final move in my quest I addressed 
Dr. Quiggin himself, who, in referring me 
to his paper, added, with regard to the 
original MS. and O’Longan’s copy :— 

‘“*T examined it carefully at Castlerea in August, 
1912. It is very difficult to read in parts, and is 
much stained. There are about forty leaves of 
vellum. The present O’Conor’s father had a 
transcript of it made about 1870 by O’Longan, of 
which I myself have made a full copy. But as the 
pages of the original are so hard ito decipher in 
parts, my transcript will have to be very carefully 
compared with the original as soon as an oppor- 
tunity arises. The earliest chieftain celebrated in 
any of the poems lived in the thirteenth century. 
These family books all contain poetry very difficult 
to interpret, and the compositions in this particular 
case are extremely tough. They will require a 
great deal of study, more especially as none of the 
pieces occur in any other collection as far as I am 
aware. It is my present intention to publish the 
whole text of the book if we survive this war. 
I am only waiting for leisure to pay another visit 
to Roscommon, and to traverse some of the region 
which your ancestors ruled over in order to 
familiarize myself with the topography At this 
moment my transcript is deposited in the strong 
room of my college.” 

Thus I reached the first goal of my 
ambition, in that an admittedly valuable 
manuscript is in prospect of rescue from an 
inglorious oblivion, and of deliverance to the 
world by competent hands. 

A brief word on one or two other points of 
interest in Sir J. T. Gilbert’s Report (ut 
supra). 

1. Adam O’Cianain (or Cainain), the 
transcriber of the MS. But little is known 
of this apparently diligent scribe beycnd 
these curt obits, under date 1373 :— 

“Four Masters: Adam O’Cianain, a Canon and 
learned historian, died at Lisgool.” 

“ Annals of Ulster: Adam Ua Cianain died this 
year a Canon, after being tonsured by the Canons 
of Lisgabhail, on gaining victory from world and 
from demon.” 

“Annals of Loch Cé: Adam_O’Cianain, an 
eminent historian, died a Canon at Lisgabhail.”’ 

Applications to other sources for further 
items regarding this Seanachie only resulted 
in the following note from Prof. Bergin, of 
Dublin University College :— 

‘'I am sorry I have not been able to find out 
any information about O’Cianain beyond what is in 
the Annals. He seems to have been the scribe of 

art of a MS. numbered 23. O. 4 in the Royal 

rish Academy, for at the foot of p. 5 are the 
words: ‘Adam O’Cianain do sgrib an duain’ (‘it 
was Adam O’Cianain who transcribed the poem’). 
O’Curry refers to this in his MS. Academy Cata- 
logue, p. 30, but he gives no particulars about the 
scribe, merely referring to the entry in F. M. 1373. 

O’Curry also was of opinion, according to 
the editors of vol. ii. of ‘ Ancient Laws of 
Ireland,’ that the “law tracts” in MS. 
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Rawlinson, B. 506, in the Bodleian, ‘‘ were 
written by O’Cianain in a fine clear hand, 
like that in the Book of Ballymote, but 
better.” Mr. F. Madan, however, tells me 
that, in his opinion, 
‘the connexion of MS. Rawl. B. 506 with O’Cianain 
is a fanciful conjecture of Prof. U’Curry, who 
thought he recognized the handwriting, a very 
slippery form of judgment. There is no hint of the 
scri +o name, but the date would suit, being about 
A.D. ; 

Seng editors of the above work further state 
that 

“@Q’Rielly (‘Irish Writers,’ p. 102) says that he 
had in his possession two volumes in vellum, in 
the handwriting of this O’Keenan [sic], one of which 
‘was a copy of ancient laws ’”’ ; 
but I have been unable to obtain any con- 
firmation of this statement. In all proba- 
bility this is about all we shall ever learn of 
this seribe’s literary achievements. 

2. Another scribe of no less diligence, 
though more modern, is Joseph O’Longan, 
the copyist of our MS. for the O’Conor Don 
in 1869. Officially connected with the 
Royal Irish Academy’s Department of Irish 
Manuscripts, he transcribed, also in 1869, the 
“Leabhar na H-Uiahri,’ and, in 1872-6, the 
“Leabhar Breac,’ both edited and published 
by Sir J. T. Gilbert, who says in his Preface 
to the former work that it is 
“the oldest volume known entirely in the Irish 
language, and is regarded as the chief surviving 
ony monument, not ecclesiastical, of ancient 
Ireland.” 

I failed to discover any further reference to 
either O’Rielly or O’Longan in Webb’s 
‘Compendium’ or elsewhere. 

3. ‘Thomas MacSamhradhain, according 
to Dr. Quiggin, is recorded by the Four 
Masters as slain in 1343. But O’Donovan’s 
édition of the F.M. (1851) simply states that 
died eee Chief of Teallach Eachahach, 
‘The Annals of Ulster ’ (MacCarthy’s edition, 
1893) has :— 

“Thomas Mag-Samhradhai i i 
the Chiefs of Trend died ee ee 
em Annals of Loch Cé’ (Hennessey’s ed., 

“Thomas MacSamhradhain, dux of Teallach 
Echach, quievit.” 

The last form of entry is interesting as a 
variant, and that preceding it as supplying 
@ solitary scrap of biography, though the 
phrase (aen ragu taisec Erenn, mortuus est) 
is obscure, possibly pointing to a ratification, 
under the laws of Tanistry, of the election 
of Thomas to the tribal chieftaincy. 

J. B. McGovern. 


THE RECORDS OF THE CITY 
LIVERY COMPANIES. 
(See 11 S. vi. 464; vii. 101, 403.) 


THE following notes are supplementary to 
those contributed by me at the above 
references :— 

Basket Makers (11 8S. vi. 464).—The ac- 
count of this Company appearing in the 
issue of The Guild of Freemen Magazine for 
June, 1913, informs us precisely as follows :— 

“The earliest Roll of Apprentices is dated 


June Ist, 1639, and the Quarter or Minute Book, 
September 8th, 1661. The earlier books and effects 
were destroyed in the Great Fire of London.” 

Brewers.—Jupp’s ‘ Account’ of the Car- 
penters’ Company (first edition, 1848) cites, 
in a foot-note at p.7, an entry from the 
‘“‘ Brewers’ Company’s Court Minutes from 
1418 to 1440.” The non-publication of the 
slightest work on the extraordinarily in- 
teresting archives of this ancient company 
is much to be lamented. 

Carpenters (11 S. vi. 464).—It is stated in 
the introduction to Marsh’s ‘ Records’ that 
“‘ the Records of the Company are practically 
continuous frony the year 1438.” In his 
first (1913) volume Mr. Marsh transcribes 
the Register of Apprentices, 1654-94 ; while 
in his second (1914) the Masters for 1456- 
1519, together with the Wardens from 
1437 onwards, are listed in an appendix. 

Coopers (11 S. vi. 465).—From Jackson’s 
‘Notes’ (1914) we gather that “‘ the most 
valuable of the Company’s possessions is @ 
very fine collection of Minute and Account 
Books, dating from 1440.” A list of the 
original members of the Company at the 
time of its inception in 1440 is printed at 
p. 6, from “‘ the most ancient book.” 


Cutlers.—MS. 660 in the Guildhall Library 
consists of sundry original papers relating 
to this Company, including Accounts, 
1672-1738; Minutes, 1687-90, 1712-19, 
and 1732. The manuscript, which is in 
two parts, contains a list of the membership 
e. 1629-75. 

Drapers (11 S. vi. 465).—Herbert’s brief 
and inaccurate reference is corrected in the 
sumptuous work of Johnson. From the 
schedule of records given in the latter’s first 
(1914) volume (at pp. 173-82) we gather that 
the Wardens’ Accounts open in 1413, there 
being, however, a break 1442-75, from which 
time they form a continuous series. T. 
Renters’ Accounts date from 1481, the 
Repertories or Court Minutes from 1515, 





St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M, Manchester. 


and the Freemen’s Admission Registers from 
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1567. In the second (1915) volume is set 
out (at pp. 465-72) a list of the Masters and 
Wardens within the period 1407-1603, being 
complete from 1475 onwards. There are 
several lists of Members, the earliest relating 
to the year 1493. 


Glass-Sellers (11 8. vii. 101).—Young’s 
‘History’ (1913) yields a successional list 
of Masters and Wardens from 1664. 
MS. 1645 at Guildhall comprises in its two 
parts a transcript by Mr. Young of the 
Register of Apprentices, 1665-1853, together 
with a list of Freemen, 1664-1913, and a 
complete index. Some original papers re- 
lating to this Company, dating within the 
period 1670-90, are to be found in the British 
Museum (MS. Sloane, 857). 


Horners (11 8. vii. 102).—At p. 39 of Rose- 
dale’s ‘ History’ (1912) we are informed that 
“ the earliest Minute Book in the possession 
of the Company covers the period 1731-96.” 
Dr. Rosedale deals chiefly with the Com- 
pany’s early records, and does not tell us 
when the Accounts and Admission Registers 
begin. They are presumably of modern 
date, however, from the absence ot reference, 


Innholders.—Mathews, in his ‘ History,’ as 
printed in the London and Middlesex Arche- 
ological Society’s Transactions, new series, 
vol. i., refers at p. 160 to “the existing 
Minute Books, which date from September, 
1642.” There is no mention made of the 
Accounts. 


Joiners.—Phillips, in his ‘ Annals’ (1915), 
informs us (p. 18) that the first book of 
Renters’ Accounts commences in 1621, and 
(p. 42) that the regular series of Minutes date 
from 1679. (The Company preserve rough 
Minutes from 1660, as is remarked at p. 36.) 
The earliest Registers of Apprentices and 
Freemen date respectively from 1641 and 
1651 (pp. 29 and 31). A chronological list 
of Feoffees, 1497-1885, is given, together 
with an alphabetical list of the Livery, 
1496-1914. 


Leathersellers (11 S. vii. 102).—Some 
original papers relating to this Company are 
contained in the British Museum at MS, 
Egerton, 2383. 


Pinners and Wiresellers.—A ‘ Register 
Book of Wardens’ Accounts of the Pinners’ 
and Wiresellers’ Companies’ is to be found 
in the British Museum, where it constitutes 
MS. Egerton, 1142. It comprises the 


Pinners’ Accounts, 1462-97, and the Wire- 
sellers’ (formed by the union of the Pinners 
and Wiremongers in 1497) from the last date 
to 1511. 











Scriveners.—At p. 450 of Besant’s ‘ The 
City’ (1910) it is remarked as follows :— 
‘*At the time of the Great Fire of London all 
the archives of the Company were burnt except 
the ancient book called their common paper, and 
which book is still extant.” 
A folio volume of records of this Company, 
dating between 1616-25, is contained in 
British Museum at MS. Harley, 2295, though 
whether it is to be identified with the 
“ancient book’ above referred to does not 
appear. 

Vintners (11 S. vii. 404).—The Accounts. 
of this Company for the period 1507-22, with 
cognate records, will be found in the British 
Museum at MS. Egerton, 1143. 

Witt1am McMurray. 





MENAGERIES AND CircusEs.—The diffi- 
culty of writing the history of shows— 
attempted many years ago by Thomas 
Frost—is so great that your readers may 
like to know of a useful contribution to the 
subject in the May issue of Hamlyn’s 
Menagerie Magazine, where Mr. John Birkett 
gives some ‘Recollections of Menageries and 
Circuses in the Past Nearly Seventy Years, 
notably Wombwell, Edmonds, Bostock, 
Mander, Hylton, Sedgewick, Symons, Day, 
Anderton, Cook, Hengler, Ginnett, and 
Newsome. The late Mr. Arthur Morice, 
advocate, Aberdeen, made a very fine col- 
lection of showmen’s bills, which, I believe, 
is now in the Aberdeen Public Library. A 
summary of its contents appeared in Scottish 
Notes and Queries in January and June, 
1901. The remarkable circus family of 
Cooke (dating at least from 1784) was 
described in Bon Accord, July 2, 1887, and 
a genealogical table of the family appears 1D 
the current ‘ Who’s Who in the Theatre. 

J. M. BULLOCH. 

123 Pall Mall, S.W. 


CEREMONY OF DEGRADING A KNIGHT.— 
This is described in a letter, dated London, 
June 22, 1621, from Dr. Meddus to the Rev. 
Joseph Meade, and in one, dated June 23, 
1621, from the same Rev. Joseph Meade to 
Sir Martin Stuteville. The former wrote that 
the previous afternoon a Marshal's Court 
had sat at the King’s Bench in Westminster 
Hall, the members of the court being the 
Lord Privy Seal, the Lord Duke of Lennox, 
the Lord Marquis of Buckingham, the Earl 
of Arundel, and the Viscount Doncaster, 
who saw Sir Francis Mitchel degraded of 
knighthood. According to the second letter, 
eight heralds came in their coat armour, 
broke the knight’s sword over his head, cut 
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his spurs from his heels, and then made 
proclamation that none hereafter should 
style him by the name of Sir Francis Mitchel, 
Knight, but Francis Mitchel, arrant knave. 
He was then sent back in his coach to prison 
in Finsbury, all the boys hooting after him. 
Cf. ‘The Court and Times of James I.,’ 
edited by R. F. Williams (London, 1848), 
vol. ii. p. 260. L. L. K. 


“ ON THE FLY’: A PROLONGED DRUNKEN 
Bout.—Before the days of the Licensing 
Act of Bruce, passed in 1872, when a 
prolonged and continuous drunken bout 
could be indulged in at public-houses with 
much greater freedom than now, a partici- 
pator in such was said in North-East Cornwall 
to be “on the fly.” This is not one of the 
meanings given to the phrase in Farmer and 
Henley’s ‘ Dictionary of Slang,’ and, there- 
fore, may be noted. DUNHEVED. 


STEEL IN MEDICINE: THE ‘ N.E.D.’—The 
treatment of this subject in the Great 
Dictionary is not very satisfactory. The 
statement that in early practice iron filings 
were sometimes administered internally is 
curiously inadequate; reduced to powder, 
they were frequently given, and I remember 
a time in which there was still a considerable 
popular demand forthem. Mars saccharatus 
—here called sugar of steel, but more 
properly sugared steel—was official in 
Scotland, and was nothing more than iron 
filings boiled with twice their weight of 
white sugar until they were uniformly 
encrusted. The statement that iron and 
steel were ordinarily regarded as two different 
medicines, with similar but not identical 
therapeutic effect, is also open to criticism. 
It would be more accurate to say that the 
ordinary notion was that essentially they 
were the same, but that iron was preferred as 
more readily yielding its principles. “‘ Salt 
of steel’’ is defined as “usually, iron chloride 
(but used also for the sulphate or other salts 
ofiron).’’ The fact is that the sal Martis, or 
salt of steel, of our pharmacopeias, both 
English and Scotch, was the green sulphate 
of iron. It is strange that there is no 
mention of “‘ steel drops’ as a synonym for 
“tineture of steel.’”’ The earliest—indeed, 
the only—quotation for Ens Veneris is dated 
1758, but this preparation was the invention 
(says Dr. Brookes) of Robert Boyle, in the 
seventeenth century, and the name is cer- 
tainly much older than the date given. 
Quincy suggests that the inventor chose it 
because the preparation was especially 
intended for the disorders of women. Be 


1t led to the substitution of sulphate of 
copper for sulphate of iron in the formula of 
the Edinburgh pharmacopeia, Venus being 
the symbol of copper, as Mars was of iron. 


C. C. B. 


H. S. AsHBEE.—In my memorial note 
(9 S. vi. 121) about him I instanced as what 
might be considered a portrait of Ashbee the 
warrior in Caliari’s picture in the National 
Gallery, Trafalgar Square (No. 1325). I 
now wish to retract this. 

On a visit to the National Gallery since 
the war I found many pictures had been 
removed, and some rehung in, different places. 
Caliari’s picture used to hang in the dark 
over a door, and was some sixteen feet above 
the floor. When I saw it a short time ago 
it was on the floor. In this position the face 
is totally different from what it appeared 
when skied in the dark, and totally unlike 
Ashbee, who was a fair man, with a fine 
open countenance that inspired confidence, 
and made one think that what he said could 
be trusted, as, indeed, it could. Now, on 
seeing the picture closer, I consider it a libel 
on Ashbee to make the suggestion that he 
was like this warrior. 

I have been there again just before sending 
this note (which was written some months 
ago) to see the picture, but it has been packed 
away for safety. RatpH THOMAS, 





Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 





Tuomas ConGREVE, M.D.—With most 
copies of the existing first (1717) and second 
(1723) editions of ‘A Survey of Stafford- 
shire....,’ by Sampson Erdeswicke (d. 1603), 
is bound up a pamphlet entitled :—?*"~ & 
“A | Scheme | or, | Proposal | For making a | 
Navigable Communication ietween the | Rivers 
of Trent and Severn, | In the County of Stafford. 
By Dr. Thomas Congreve, | of Wolver-Hampton. 
a | Printed for E. Curll in Fleet-street, 
717. 
If any reader could inform me as to when 
this Dr. Congreve was born, where he 
graduated, and where and when he died, or 
give me any other biographical information, 
he would be doing me singular service. 
R. Simms in his ‘ Bibliotheca Staffordiensis ’ 
merely mentions the pamphlet without 
further reference to its author. si 
A. Stanton WHITFIELD, F.R.Hist.S. 








this as it may, the name was unfortunate, as 





High Street, Walsall. 
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BicHeray, Artist.—I possess a_ well- 
painted portrait, 26 in. by 32 in., signed 
“* Bicheray pinxit, 1752,” of a distinguished- 
looking man dressed in a blue velvet coat 
and red vest trimmed with gold lace. His 
right hand is thrust into his vest pocket. 
Under his left arm is a tricorne hat trimmed 
with gold braid. In the right-hand back- 
ground is a plinth and part of the shaft of a 
pillar. He wears a grey wig. 

I can find no record of this painter in any 
list I have consulted, but I should be glad of 
reference to other work by him. 

JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


HERALDIC QuERY.—Upon one of the 
enamelled bosses of the knop of a late 
fourteenth-century Italian chalice (Siena) is 
the following coat of arms: Barry of six, or 
and azure ; on a chief of the second,: three 
five-pointed stars of the first. I shall be 
grateful for any information regarding these 
arms. H. D. Extis. 

7 Roland Gardens, 8. W. 


’ 


““ GOOD-NIGHT”’ TO THE DEAD.—I have a 
note, made many years ago, that it was 
customary among the early Christians to 
bid “‘ Good-night ”’ to their dead, in reference 
to the coming resurrection as the everlasting 
morning of souls. Will some _ patristic 
scholar be so kind as to cite one or two 
authorities to bear this out ? 

L. I, Gurney. 


EDMOND DvuBLEDAY.—It would interest 
me to know if the Edmond Dubleday 
mentioned by Mr. JoHN B. WaINEWRIGHT 
ante, p. 25, was of the city of Westminster, 
and if his occupation and residence are speci- 
fied in the account of Selman’s trial. 

CHARLES J. Garry. 

47 Upper Grosvenor Street, W. 


“Hat Trick”: a Cricket TERM.—When 
three wickets fall to one bowler in successive 
balls the feat is described as a “ hat trick.’ 
When was this term first used, and why ? 
This is not in the ‘N.E.D.’ 

HENRI TRUYENS. 


SAMUEL PaRKER: Buxton Famity.—He 
was born, it is supposed, in Derbyshire, in 
some old hall or manor, on Oct. 2, 1751. He 
married Elizabeth Buxton, who died June 3, 
1786, aged 42, and after her death left 
Derbyshire and lived for some years at 
Eaton Socon, Bedfordshire, where he had 
property. Ultimately he settled at Great 
Staughton, Huntingdonshire, and died at 


late in life he had married Sarah Fowler, 
widow of a Huntingdonshire lawyer, who 
survived him for many years. The Parkers 
and Buxtons had intermarried several times, 
but I have never seen a Buxton quartering on 
the Parker coat, though there are many coats 
quartered with Caldecott. 

I am desirous of finding the parents of 
Samuel Parker; and also the place of his 
marriage (Buxton), and the names of his 
parents-in-law. The Parkers are of the 
Macclesfield family—an elder branch—and 
bear the same arms. Some of the Buxtons 
lived at Ripley, and in the will of one 
Samuel Buxton, gentleman (“ late of Ripley, 
but now of Islington, Middlesex ’’), dated 
Oct. 23, 1793, mention is made of Jarvis 
Buxton, gent., of Ripley, and his wife Grace, 
and their sons and daughters, and of Samuel 
Paxker’s four daughters. O. A. E. 


THe Krncstey PEpIGREE.—The Rev. 
William Towler Kingsley, Rector of South 
Kilvington, has just died, aged 101 years. 
The obituary notices state that he was a 
cousin of Charles Kingsley. Can any one 
supply a pedigree of the Kingsleys? C. 
Kingsley’s ‘ Life’ throws very little light on 
it. GENEALOGIST. 


JoHN LocxEe.—According to the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.,’ xxxiv. 27, “his mother, Agnes 
Keene (b. 1597), was niece of Elizabeth 
Keene, second wife of his grandfather, 
Nicholas Locke.’ I should be glad to know 
the name and the place of residence of her 
father, and the date and place of her death. 

G. F. R. B. 


NicnoLtas Lockyer.—According to the 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xxxiv. 54, he left “‘a son 
Cornelius and five daughters.’ I should be 
glad to learn the date and particulars of his 
marriage, of which no mention is made in the 
article. G. F. R. B. 


Magor CAMPBELL’S Duet.—In Aitken’s 
‘Memorials of Robert Burns’ the following 
reference is made to Grace Aitken, who died 
1857, aged 80 :— 

“She was often to be found in the homes of 
mourning, supporting and soothing the dying, and 
the afflicted mourners in their agony of grief. One 
such case occurred in my youth—Mrs. Campbell, 
wife of Major Campbell, who, having quarrelled 
with a brother officer in Ireland, fought a fatal 
duel with him, in a room without seconds. The 
jury found a verdict of wilful murder against 
Campbell, who was executed.” —Pp. 131-2. 

Can any of your readers refer me to an 
account of the duel, and of the trial ? 

R. M. Hoae. 





The Place there on Feb. 13, 1844. Very 





Irvine, Ayrshire. 
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SaruM BREVIARY : VERSES IN CALENDAR. 
—In the Kalendar prefixed to the Sarum 
Breviary there is a Latin hexameter at the 
head of each month. Each of them specifies 
two days in the month, having their particu- 
lar superstitions attached to them. 
Can any one throw any light on the origin 
of these verses or the superstitions to which 
they refer ? They are as follows :— 
January.—Prima dies mensis et septima truncat ut 
ensis. 

February.— Quarta subit mortem ; prosternit tertia 
fortem. 

March.—Primus mandentem, disrumpit quarta bi- 
bentem. 

April.—Denus et undenus est mortis vulnere 
plenus. 

May.—Tertius occidit et septimus ora relidit. 

June.—Denus pallescit ; quindenus feedera nescit. 

July.—Tredecimus mactat : Julii denus labefactat. 

August.—Prima necat fortem, perditque secunda 
cohortem, _ 

September.—Tertius Septembris et denus fert mala 
membris. 

October—Tertius et denus est sicut mors alienus. 

Noveinber.—Scorpius est quintus, et tertius est nece 
cinctus. 

December.—Septimus exanguis (? exsanguis) virosus 
denus ut anguis. 

G. H. PaLMeEr. 
' Heywood Park, White Waltham, Berks. 


MaRRIAGE LINES.—It is a very common 
belief among the lower classes that if a 
woman lose her “marriage lines” her 
marriage is void. What is the origin of this 
idea? On June 10, 1916, I saw a kine- 
matograph play, ‘Infelicite, the plot of 
which largely depends on the foregoing idea. 
I take it the “‘ marriage lines’’ are merely 
a copy of the register, and that even if the 
latter, as well as the copy, were burnt, the 
validity of the marriage would be absolutely 
unaffected. ALFRED S. E. AcKERMANN. 

[See 8S. xii. 44, 110, 193: 9S. i. 48.] 
THE Lion RAMPANT OF SCOTLAND.—What 


is (or was) the national flag of Scotland ? 
The rampant lion on a yellow ground is often 


said to be the Scottish standard, but this has’ 


been denied. Atrrep S. E. ACKERMANN. 
[See 8 S. v. 366, 433, 493; vi. 33.] 


“ Fets.”’—In a question put in the House 
of Commons on July 6, mention was made of 
“ the feis portions of local shows, comprising 
children’s competitions in singing and 
dancing.”” I do not find “ feis’’ in ‘ N.E.D.’ 
What is its meaning ? A. F. R. 


Wititram Painuies, TowN CLERK OF 
Brecon, ANTIQUARY, D. 1685.—In the sale 
of the Towneley MSS., on June 28, 1883, 
lot 149 was a volume in MS. of ‘ Welsh 
Pedigrees,’ apparently collected by Wm. 





Philips, with his autograph on the last page, 
green morocco. It was bought for 15/. 15s. 
by the late Mr. Bernard Quaritch, who sold 
it about two years later, and was quite 
unable to trace it in 1908. I should be 
obliged if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could give 
me any information about this MS. 
GwENLLIAN E. F. MorcGan. 
Buckingham Place, Brecon, S. Wales. 


PictuRE: ‘THE WoopMaNn oF KEnNT.’— 
Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ supply informa- 
tion with regard to a small oil painting 
entitled as above ? It represents a forester 
or woodman smoking a pipe, with a dog 
beside him. N. L. P. 


“Dotores.”’—-Who was the composer of 
songs who published under this pseudonym 
fifty years ago? FRANK PENNY. 

[** Dolores” was Ellen Dickson, third daughter of 
General Sir Alexander Dickson. We quote the 
following account of her from the first volume 
(1892) of Mr. Frederic Boase’s ‘ Modern English Bio- 
graphy,’ sv. Dickson: ‘* Bforn] Woolwich 1819; 
an invalid from her youth; resided chiefly at 
Lyndhurst, New Forest; composed under pseu- 
donym of Dolores upwards of 50 drawing-room 
songs which were very popular and some of which 
are still sung......d. Lyndhurst 4 July 1878.”] 


STaTUE aT DRuRY LANE THEATRE, c. 1794. 
—An engraving of Drury Lane Theatre at 
its opening on March 12, 1794 (by J. White, 
after J. Capon), shows the building sur- 
mounted by a pedestal and statue. What 
was the subject of this statue? and was it 
destroyed with the iron curtain and other 
properties when the place was burnt down, 
fifteen years later ? a. Ey. Ba 


INSCRIPTION AT POLTIMORE CHURCH.— 
Can any of your readers tell me the meaning 
of the following inscription to a man and 
his wife over one of the doors to Poltimore 
Church, near Exeter ?— 

Grudge not my laurel, rather blesse that Bower 
Which made the death of two the life of fower. 

Some queer domestic incident seems 
recorded here, but I was unable to ascertain 
at the time of taking down the inscription 
what it was. H..B 8, 


PapaL AND SPANISH Fracs aT SEA IN 
SrxTEENTH CENTURY.—Did (1) the Pope and 
(2) the King of Spain in the sixteenth century 
use their personal arms as flags for their 
ships at sea, or did they use other flags, and 
if so, what ? I have read somewhere that 
King Philip II. used a flag resembling the 
present Danish one. 

JoHun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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Replies. 


THOMSON AND ALLAN 


(12 S. ii. 29.) 


THE legend that makes Thomson of ‘The 
Seasons’ the author of ‘The Gentle Shep- 
herd,’ and Allan Ramsay its humble sponsor, 
is an old one, the absurdity of which has 
been frequently exposed, Some years ago 
it was used in ‘N. & Q.’ as in its way an 
appreciable parallel to the Shakespeare- 
Bacon craze, but at the moment an exact 
reference to the allusion cannot be given. 
In its first form the tradition located the 
transaction between the adventurers in 
Allan Ramsay’s place of business, which, it 
was explained, was abarber’sshop. Thither, 
the story ran, Thomson had gone to be shaved 
by the senior poet, and the conclusion was 
that their consequent intimacy would 
facilitate the arrangements for the publica- 
tion of the poem. By and by, even gossip- 
mongers realized that Ramsay, who belonged 
to the honourable craft of periwig-makers, 
had never been a barber, and it became 
imperative to drop the tonsorial episode. 
Now Mr. E. H. Barker of Thetford is con- 
strained to indicate very vaguely the scene 
of the presumptive interview. “‘ Thomson, 
the poet,” says he, “went into a shop at 
Edinburgh, while Allan Ramsay was there ”’ ; 
and, lo! the sinister plot was straightway 
completed. 

At the outset, let it be said that Ramsay 
was well known as a poet while Thomson was 
in his boyhood. By the time the future 
author of ‘The Seasons’ was a student in 
Edinburgh University, it was a common 
occurrence for the goodwives of the city to 
send their children with a copper to buy 
“ Allan Ramsay’s last piece.” He had 
begun his poetical career when Thomson 
was about 10 years old, and he had published 
his pastoral ‘ Patie and Roger’ (the prime 
source of ‘The Gentle Shepherd ’) while the 
other was still a stripling. This he reprinted 
in the first collection of his poems in 1721, 
when Thomson was a student of divinity. 
When ‘ Jenny and Meggy ’ followed ‘ Patie 
and Roger’ as a sequel, the poet’s friends 
urged him to elaborate a drama on such a 
promising basis, and this he ultimately did, 
producing ‘ The Gentle Shepherd’ in 1725. 
In the quarto issue of the work, published in 
1728, he appended to its first scene a 
bibliographical note of distinct importance. 
“Having,” he says, “carried the pastoral 


RAMSAY. 


the length of five acts, at the desire of some 
persons of distinction, I was obliged to print 
this preluding scene with the rest.” With 
these indubitable facts it is impossible to 
reconcile Mr. Barker's statement that 
“Thomson delivered to him the MS. of 
‘ The Gentle Shepherd.’ ” 


A complete offset to the myth was given 
by Lord Hailes when he thus dismissed some 
tattle regarding help given to Ramsay by 
Sir John Clerk and others :— 


_ “They who attempt to depreciate his fame by 
insinuating that his friends and patrons composed 
the works which pass under his name ought first 
to prove that his friends and patrons were capable 
of composing ‘The Gentle Shepherd.’”’ 





This is obviously applicable to Thomson, 
whose genius could not have worked in the 
medium through which Ramsay’s pastoral 
drama is presented. Thomson lacked the 
ready, affable temperament that finds scope 
in comedy, and he had but a limited facility 
in the management of the Scottish vernacu- 
lar. These gifts and accomplishments, on 
the other hand, were pre-eminently Ram- 
say’s, and they secured for him his permanent 
place in the republic of letters. Among 
Thomson’s juvenile poems, contributed to 
‘The Edinburgh Miscellany ’ in 1720—when 
he was at the University, and should have 
furnished Ramsay with his MS. if Mr. 
Barker’s tradition is trustworthy—there is 
not the slightest evidence of anything that 
in the least resembles the style of ‘ The 
Gentle Shepherd.’ He does make a brief 
pastoral experiment in heroic couplets, 
discovering “thrice happy swains,’ who 
enjoy a “rural feast,’ while they recline 
“on seats of homely turf,’’ and are guarded 
by the inevitable shade thrown “ by twining 
boughs of spreading beeches.” It is all, 
however, sheer puerile experiment, and 
indicates nothing whatever of the genial, 
buoyant spirit that revelled among_ the 
idyllic amenities of Habbie’s Howe. It is 
in no sense a poetical achievement, but 
merely @ venture in composition after the 
classical manner that naturally appealed to 
the writer’s inexperience. Thomson’s ver- 
nacular ‘ Elegy upon James Therburn,’ in 
the Habbie Simpson stanza—perhaps his 
only serious attempt of the kind—is a very 
crude effort, sufficient of itself to show that 
its author could never have gained distinction 
as a maker of Scottish poetry. Presently, 
however, Thomson found himself, publishing 
in 1726 his ‘ Winter,’ which thus proclaimed 
a fresh poetic outlook just a year after Allan 








Ramsay’s ‘ Gentle Shepherd’ had — 
tically done the same. Each poet worthily 
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secured pride of place in his own way—their 
paths being not only separate, but widely 
sundered—and it is very unfair to both that 
they should be accused together of practising 
literary deception. THomas BAyNE. 





Tue SipE-SapDieE (12 §, ii. 28).—In the 
privately printed Memoirs of Mr. Lennox 
Tredcroft there is a letter from Miss Caroline 
King, dated Dec. 10, 1845, and containing 
the following description :— 

“ A man’s saddle, with only a pommel to hang 
your right knee over, and then another pommel 
lower down to hook down the other knee, and that 
lower pommel too a movable concern, always 
turning and getting out of its proper position— 
a barbarous alteration of the good old-fashioned 


side-saddle.” 
G. W. E. R. 


EQUESTRIAN would find a list of books on 
this subject in B. Quaritch’s ‘ Rough List,’ 
No. 185, pp. 23-6 ; also in ‘ Works on Horses 
and Equitation.’ a bibliography published 
by F. H. Huth, London, 1887. I have 
written myself about the side-saddle in Revue 
archéologique, 1895, i. p. 193. 

8S. Rervacs. 
Saint Germain-en-Laye. 


RIcHARD Swirt (12S. ii. 9, 58).—_-Walford’s 
‘County Families,’ 1860, gives him as :— 

“ Richard Swift esq. (of Herongate). Son of 
the late Timothy Swift esq., by Susannah dau. 
of J. Cary esq.; b. 1811, m. 1836 Kate dau. of 
John O’Brien esq. Is a merchant and wholesale 
manufacturer in London ; was Sheriff of London 
1851-2; M.P. for co. Sligo 1852-7. St. Mary’s, 
Herongate, near Brentwood, Essex; Westhill 
— Wandsworth, Surrey; Parthenon Club, 


W. R. WILLIAMs. 


Talybont, Brecon. 


Richard Swift (son of Timothy Swift, army 
contractor), born Malta, 1811; an importer 
and exporter of leather; a wholesale and 
export shoe manufacturer, and agent in 
London for Northamptonshire shoemakers ; 
Sheriff of London October, 1851, to October, 
1852 ; presented his Roman Catholic chaplain 
Monsignor Francis Searle to the Queen at 
her levee at St. James’s Palace, Feb. 26, 
1852; this presentation was cancelled 
March 23, 1852, on the ground that Searle’s 
title was assumed without required authority. 
Searle died Shoreham, Sussex, May 30, 
1889. Swift was M.P. for Sligo July 26, 1852, 
to March 20, 1857, and contested it April 11, 
1857. He died at 6 Upper Montague Street, 
Russell Square, London, March 24, 1872. 

FREDERIC BoasE. 








Montacu AND MANCHESTER (12 8S. i. 267, 
339).—The reply of G. W. E. R., at the latter 
reference, that the Manchester from which 
Sir Henry Montagu took his title is God- 
manchester in the county of Huntingdon, is- 
not in agreement with the statements in 
Collins’s ‘* Peerage,’ 4th edit., 1748, vol. ii. 
p. 206 :— 

‘“* On the accession of King Charles I. March 27,- 
1625, his Lordship [Sir Henry Montagu, Lord 
Montagu of Kimbolton, and Viscount Mandevil,. 
Lord President of the Council] was continued Lord 
President, and created Earl of Manchester in 
com. Pal. Lance. on Feb. 5, in the first year of his 
reign. 

The reference given as to the creation of 
the earldom is Pat. 1 Car. I, p. 7, n. 24, 
Under ‘Creations,’ on p. 238 of Collins, is 
the following :— 

‘‘Baron Montagu, of Kimbolton, in com. 
Huntingdon, and Viscount Mandeville (the name 
of a family) Dec. 19, 1620, 18 Jac. I. Earl of 
Manchester, in com. Lanc. Feb. 5, 1625-6, 1 Car. I. 
and Duke of the same place, April 30, 1719,. 
5 Geo. I.” 

These statements are repeated verbatim in 
the Egerton Brydges edition of Collins, 1812, 
vol. ii. pp. 52, 88, except that the year of 
the earldom is on the latter page given as- 
1624—an obvious error. 

It will be seen that Montagu was created 
Lord Montagu of Kimbolton, in the county of 
Huntingdon, 1620 (reference in Collins: 
“Pat. 18 Jac. p. 6’’), and that a few years 
later he was created Earl of Manchester 
in the county Palatine of Lancaster. In 
both editions of Collins, Mandevil becomes 
Mandeville in the summing up of the titles 
and creations. 

In his ‘Complete Peerage,’ vol. v., 1893,. 
p. 206, G. E. Cfokayne] says: “cr. 5 Feb. 
1625 /6 Earl of Manchester, co. Lancaster.’” 

Peter Heylin, in his ‘Help to English 
History,’ 1674, pp. 373, 374, describes 
Manchester as “a good Town of Lancashire 
situate in the hithermost part thereof where 
it joyneth to the county of Darby.” He goes 
on to say: “ It is yet more famous, in being 
made the honourary Title of....Henry 
Montague, Vise. Mandeville, created Earl of 
Manchester, 1 Car. I.” 

Samuel Lewis, in ‘A Topographical Dic- 
tionary of England,’ 1835, at the end of the 
account of Manchester, county palatine of 
Lancaster, says: ‘‘ Manchester gives the 
titles of Duke and Earl to the family of 
Montagu.” 

Apart from G. W. E. R.’s reply I have 
found no trace of the Godmanchester deriva- 
tion. On the other hand, I have found no 
connexion, other than the title, of the 
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Montagu family with Manchester. Is any 
connexion necessary ? 

Concerning the Wellington title Mr. W. G. 
Witiis Watson wrote (11 S. x. 132) :— 

‘“‘ There is nothing extraordinary in the fact of 
@ man adopting a territorial title from some place 
with which he has little acquaintance. The 
peerage is full of the names of. families, the re- 
presentative members of which bear titles which 
have been selected for reasons of euphony only.” 


RosBert PIERPOINT. 


ENGLISH PRELATES AT THE COUNCIL OF 
BALE (12 S. ii. 28).—May not those ‘‘ words 
italicized not clear” stand for ‘ tempore 
eoncilii Basiliensis,’’ or ‘‘ Constantinensis’”’ ? 
On 154 of the ‘Libre segon dels 
Miracles,’ by the Dominican Friar Michel 
Llot (Perpignan, 1589), will be found: “No 
faltaren los embaixadors del Rey de Ingla- 
terra, lo Bisbe de Vncestre, y dos doctors 
famosos”’; i.e., ““There were not wanting 
the Ambassadors of the King of England, 
the Bishop of Worcester, and two famous 
Doctors,” among the actors in the Council of 
Constance who came to Perpignan in 1415 
‘to hear St. Vincent Ferrer preach. 

In a letter printed in The Academy tor 
April 27, 1895, referring to this interesting 
statement, I asked if Winchester was meant 
by “ Vneestre.”’ I saw it was an evident 
misprint on the part of a Catalan compositor ; 
‘and it did occur to me that it stood for 
Worcester. There is, it seems, no record of 
‘Cardinal Beaufort’s presence either at Con- 
stance or at Perpignan in 1415. Does the 
register of the diocese of Worcester mention 
Bishop Thomas Polton as going from Con- 
stance to Perpignan? He was one of the 
ambassadors of King Henry V. at that 
Council of Constance of which Llot was 
writing; but he was then Dean of York. 
He became Bishop of Hereford on July 21, 
1420, and of Worcester in 1426, according to 
‘the ‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
But Llot, writing 174 years afterwards, may 
easily have fallen into the inaccuracy of 
describing the prelate under the title which 
‘was conferred upon him eleven years later. 

Epwarp §. Dopcson. 

Oxford Union Society. 


1. Thomas Polton, Bishop of Hereford 
1420, Chichester 1422, Worcester 1426-33, 
bore Argent, three six-pointed pierced molets 
sable. 

2. Robert Fitzhugh, Bishop of London 
1431-6, who is undoubtedly intended, bore 
Azure, three chevrons interlaced, and a chief 
or. S. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN. 

Walsall. 











GUNFIRE AND Ratn (12 S. i. 10, 56, 96, 
170, 337; ii. 38).—In reply to your corre- 
spondent Mr. RoBERT PIERPOINT as to 
rainfall, it may interest him to know that I 
have registered the rainfall in this immediate 
neighbourhood for thirty-three years, and 
in that time I have registered a total of 
30 ins. and over on four occasions,. viz. : 
1891, 30°09 in.; 1903, 39°34 in.; 1912, 
31°65 in. ; 1915, 30°55 in. 

G. H. PALMER, 

Heywood Park, White Waltham, Berks. 


RicHARD WILSON (12 S. i. 90, 158, 213, 
277, 437, 516; ii. 34, 55).—In ‘A Topo- 
graphical and Historical Description of the 
County of Suffolk,’ a book printed by J. 
Munro (of Woodbridge) in 1829, mention is 
made, at p. 498, of “ a neat cottage, the seat 
of Richard Wilson, esquire, at Bildeston.” 
This Richard Wilson died at Bildeston in his 
75th year on June 7, 1834 (The Times of 
June 11, 1834, p. 7), and was identical with 
the attorney-at-law who appears in the 
‘ Law List’ of 1834 (for the last time), Leing 
then in partnership, at 35 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, with Alfred Bell and Samuel Steward. 
The firm acted as solicitors to the Lambeth 
Waterworks Company. 

In his will, dated June 22, 1833, and proved 
on Sept. 4, 1834 (P.C.C. Teignmouth, 542), 
Wilson was content to be described as of 
Bildeston. But clues to his identity with 
the attorney are not lacking. Alfred Bell 
was one of the executors ; and two out of the 
three witnesses to the will were ‘‘ 8S. Steward” 
and ‘“‘ George Thos. Tyne,” both of ‘ 35 Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields.” 

The testator was a widower, with three 
children : an only son, Richard Percy Wilson, 
for whom special provision had to be made 
on account of his “ ill-health,’ and two 
daughters—Sarah, wife of the Rev. John 
Honywood Randolph, and Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rev. Montagu Oxenden. The testator 
seemingly combined a love of horses with a 
love of books, for there were ‘ thorough- 
breds’’ to be sold at Tattersall’s; and he 
gave careful directions about his library. 
He disposed of estates in Suffolk, Wiltshire, 
and Northumberland, without saying (apart 
from Bildeston) in what parishes they lay. 
The executors and trustees were to be 
Samuel Harwood, Alfred Bell, and Francis 
Mascall; but Mascall renounced probate of 
the will. 

The careers of the sons-in-law are indicated 
in Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxonienses.’ Ran- 
dolph, who married Sarah Wilson in 1814 
(Gentleman’s Magazine, Ixxxiv. ii. 288), was 
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gon of Dr. John Randolph, Bishop _ suc- 
cessively of Oxtord, Bangor, and London 
(‘D.N.B., xIvii. 274). Oxenden, who 
married Elizabeth Wilson (his first wife) in 
1824 (Gentleman's Magazine, xciv. i. 272), 
had by her a son who succeeded to the family 
baronetcy (Cokayne’s ‘ Baronetage,’ iv. 100). 
Was it by chance or because Wilson had 
once been Lord Eldon’s secretary that both 
the sons-in-law obtained a living in the 
gift of the Chancellor? Randolph became 
Rector of Burton Coggles, Lincolnshire, in 
1816; and Oxenden, Rector of Luddenham, 
Kent, in 1827. 

Richard Wilson owned, in Wiltshire, the 
manor of Bemerton, which he acquired after 
the death of the last Lord Chedworth, who 
died in 1804 (Hoare’s ‘Modern Wiltshire,’ 
II. i. 156; G. E.C.’s ‘ Peerage,’ ii. 216). He 
was one of Lord Chedworth’s executors, and 
an account of the friendship between the 
two men is given in The Genileman’s Maga- 
zine, Ixxiv. il. 1242-4, 

Upon the death of his brother, a surgeon, 
John Wilson of Hepseot, who died at 
Morpeth, aged 68, in 1820 (Gentleman's 
Magazine, xc. ii. 638), Richard Wilson in- 
herited the manor of East Dudden in 
Stannington, Northumberland; and _ also 
Hepscot Hall and other property at Morpeth, 
which he subsequently sold to the Earl of 
Carlisle. The brothers descended from the 
Wilsons of Ulgham. See Hodgson’s ‘ North- 
umberland,’ II. ii. 288, 439. H.-C: 


Richard Wilson of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
attorney, sometime secretary to Lord: Eldon, 
was baptized at Morpeth in Northumberland 
on Oct. 5, 1759, being the twelfth child of 
George Wilson of Hepscott, a small estate 
purchased, in 1667, by his ancestor Richard 
Wilson, a Westmorland man. George Wil- 
son’s wife was Elizabeth, daughter of Joh. 
Nowell of Naworth, receiver, or land agent, 
of the Earl of Carlisle. 

It is stated that, after serving his articles 
to an attorney at Hexham, Richard Wilson 
went to London with his filial portion of 
some three hundred pounds, and through 
native shrewdness, a coarse humour, and 
the countenance of his kinsman John Scott, 
afterwards Lord Eldon, built up a very good 
practice, being popularly known as Morpeth 
Dick. I believe he was a member of the 
well-known Beef-Steak Club. On Feb. 20, 
1784, he married, at Margate, Miss Hannah 
Harwood, by whom he had issue a son, who 
died in early manhood, and at least two 
daughters. Having succeeded by survivor- 
ship to the family property at Morpeth, East 
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Duddoe, and Hepscott, he sold the same, 
and purchased other property at Bildeston 
in Suffolk, with which county his wife was 
connected. There he made some name for 
himself as a breeder of blood horses; and 
there he died on June 7, 1834, from the 
results of a wound from a spring gun. 
J. C. Hopason. 
Alnwick. 


SKULL AND Iron Narr (11 S. xii. 181, 306, 
389, 409, 490; 12 S.i. 77, 133).—Mr. Baring- 
Gould, in a chapter on ‘The Meaning of 
Mourning’ included in his ‘Curiosities of 
Olden Times,’ enumerates expedients for 
ensuring the imprisonment of dead men in 
their graves, to the intent that they may not 
return to affright the living. The Finns, for 
instance, nail the corpse in his coffin. 

“The Arabs tie his legs together. The 
Wallacks drive a long nail through the skull; and 
this strange usage explains the many skulls that 
have been exhumed in Germany thus perforated.” 
—Pp. 8, 9. 

Sr. SwITHIN. 

AN ENGLISH Army List oF 1740 (12 S. 
ii. 3).—John Blathwait was youngest son of 
Wm. Blathwait, Secretary at War 1683-9, 
and M.P. for Newtown and Bath, died 
Aug. 26, 1717. John Blathwait died April 21, 
1752. 

Jonathan Driver d. July 30, 1754. 

Thomas Eaton d. Cheshunt, Herts, Aug. 15, 
1743. 

John Elves d. July 6, 1758. 

Robert Fairfax, M.P. for Kent 1754-63, 
brother of Lord Fairfax, d. March 3, 1767. 

Earl of Hertford, b. Nov. 11, 1684, 
colonel 15th Foot Oct. 23, 1709, to Feb. 8, 
1715, captain and colonel 2nd Troop of 
Horse Guards Feb. 8, 1715, colonel Royal 
Horse Guards May 6, 1740, succeeded as 
7th Duke of Somerset Dec. 2, 1748, d. Feb. 7, 
1750. ; 

Tomkins Wardour, colonel 41st Foot 
April 1, 1743, .to his death Feb. 13, 1752, 
aged 74, 

Arthur Edwards d. June 22, 1743. 

Thomas Levett, regimental agent, d. 
Feb. 15, 1758. 

Mare Antoine Saurin was third son of 
Jean Saurin of Nisme, who settled at Geneva 
on revocation of Edict of Nantes. M. A. 
Saurin d. July 11, 1763. 

Thomas Johnson, captain Guards, d. 
February, 1777. 

Wm. Gough d. April 16, 1740. 

Wm. Merchant d. June 3, 1746. 

Otway, lieutenant-colonel in the Guards, 





d. July 1, 1762. 
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Otway, captain, son of General Charles 
Otway, d. Oct. 19, 1764. 

Benjamin Carpenter, colonel of 12th 
Dragoons Sept. 20, 1764, and of 4th Light 
Dragoons Oct. 24, 1770,to his death, March 8, 
1788, aged 75; general Feb. 19, 1783. 

Hon. James Cholmondeley b. April 18, 
1708, general April 13, 1770, d. Oct. 10, 1775, 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Samuel Saville d. July or August, 1745. 

Wills, major in the Life Guards, d. July 18, 
1747. 

Charles Bradshaigh d. Aug. 1, 1765 

Wm. Hollingworth d. January, 1744. 

Wm. Merrick, major- general 1745, d. 
Sept. 8, 1747. 

Francis Burton, colonel, d. May 22, 1753. 

John Stevenson, colonel Guards, d. July, 
1778. FREDERIC Boase. 


In the ‘ Present State of Great Britain,’ 
1718, I find the following :— 

1st Troop Horse Guards.—John Blathwent, Esq., 
Lieutenant. 

2nd Troop.—FKarl of Hertford, Captain. Henry 
Cornwall, Esq., Lieutenant. 

3rd Troop.—John Baynes, Esq., Lieutenant. His 
name is erased, and there is substituted in writing 
**___ Kien, Esq., Lieutenant.’ 

From the Army List, 1773, I take the 
following :— 

Justin MacCarty, Lieut.-Col. 9 April, 1748, h.p. 
Being on half-pay, he was most likely unattached. 
He was probably related to Lord De La Warr, the 
colonel, who married a daughter of the Earl of 
Clancarty. 

Peter Ryves Hawker, Guidon and Major, 31 Dec., 
1770, Ist Troop Horse Guards, and Thomas Dufour 
Eaton, 21 Jan., 1768, Exempt and Captain. 

4th Dragoons.—Col. Benjamin Carpenter, 24 Oct., 
1770; Lieut.-General 25 May, 1772. 

16th Light Dragoons. — John Burgoyne, Col. 
18 March, 1763; Major-General 25 May, 1772. 

Burke’s ‘Peerage and Baronetage,’ 10th 
ed., 1848, p. 997, mentions :— 

Thomas Twysden, Lieut.-Col. lst Life Guards, 
d. 19 July, 1784. 

R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 


British Hers: Hers Tosacco (12 S. 
i. 48, 136, 317, 432, 474; ii. 16).—A British 
herb tobacco is still smoked, partly for 
medicinal reasons, and Mr. Ford, herbalist, 
of Newport Pagnell, has kindly favoured me 
with the actual recipe for the “‘ blend ’’—the 
ingredients should be slowly sun-dried : 
2 oz. rose leaves, 2 oz. coltsfoot leaves, 2 oz. 
meadow sweet, 2 oz. yarrow leaves, 1 oz. 
lobelia leaves, 1 oz. sweet marjoram, 1 oz. 
lavender, 1 oz. clivas. 


Tuos. M. Brace. 
124 Chancery Lane, W.C. 








Witt1aAm Mitpmay, Harvarp COoLLEGrR, 
1647 (12 S. i. 488; ii. 18). — His will was 
proved in P.C.C. in 1682 (Cottle, 125) ; his 
widow’s in 1731 (Isham, 214). She wished 
that her body should be buried at Barking, as 
near to her dead father’s as possible. 

There is a very fine monument to William 
Holyday in the church of St. Lawrence 
Jewry, Gresham Street, E.C., on which there 
is a bust of his daughter Dame Anne Mild- 
may, widow of Sir Henry, and mother of the 
William about whom your correspondent is 
inquiring. Probably he owes his Christian 
name to Holyday. 

C. H. St. Joun-MItpMAy. 

Athenzum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 


““THEAGER’S GIRDLE” (12 S. ii. 9).—This 
is a misprint for ‘‘ Theages’ bridle.” The 
reference is to Plato’s ‘Republic,’ vi, 
p. 496 B. I quote from Jowett’s transla- 
tion : “* peradventure there are some who are 
restrained by our friend Theages’ bridle.... 
His ill-health keeps him from polities.” 

J. E. Sanpys. 

Cambridge. 

(H. C—n thanked for reply.] 


Pacre-Eeatne (12 S. i. 488; ii. 12).—A 
pamphlet entitled ‘ Old Chorlton,’ published 
by C. F. Sarll. the Electric Press, Chorlton, 
Manchester, gives the subjoined under the 
heading of ‘ Pace-Egging ’ :— 

‘“*The custom of Pace-Egg acting and Pace- or 
Pasche-Egging is of great antiquity. Formerly 
the younger inhabitants of the village would 
form themselves into companies, fancifully de- 
corated with cardboard, tinsel, ribbon, and calico 
of various colours, and, presenting a very gaudy 
appearance, would set off on the dawn of Good 
Friday for a tour of the village and the surrounding 
district, calling at the farmsteads, various resi- 
dences, and public-houses, the occupants of which, 
expecting the call, were quite prepared to receive 
them. The company comprised Open the Door, 
Saint George, Bold Slasher, Black Morocco, King, 
Doctor, Doubt, and The Devil; and each carried 
a sword, with the exception of the doctor, who 
earried a large stick and bottle. One of the 
number was dressed as a lady, whose duty it was 
to carry the basket for the receipt of eggs and 
other gifts. 

“The middle-aged men of the village also 
formed themselves into companies, generally 
about half-a-dozen, placing a white shirt over their 
ordinary dress, tied at the bottom and stuffing it 
with hay or straw, with masks over their faces to 
disguise themselves. They promenaded the 
village with the skull of a horse’s head fixed on the 
top of a short pole, carried by a person concealed 
under a horse cloth, who worked the jaws of the 
horse’s mouth with a small lever. One of the 
party was dressed as a lady, as in the other case, 
to carry the gifts received.” 

Frep, L. TAVARE. 

22 Trentham Street, Pendleton, Manchester. 
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Wr11AmM TOLDERVY AND THE WoRrD- 
Books: “‘ Morr” (12 S. i. 503).—-I have 


heard this word constantly used all my life, 
both in Northamptonshire and Warwick- 
shire, as meaning a large quantity. Both 
Baker and Sternberg give it place in their 
Northamptonshire Glossaries. John Clare 
often uses it,and I believe it was also known 
to Robert Bloomfield. So recently as 1904 
Mr. Israel Zangwill criticized Kingsley’s 
‘Water Babies’ as requiring “a mort of 
annotations.” 
(See also 7 8. vi. 128, 153, 176 ; viii. 95.) 
JoHN T. Pace. 


FAIRFIELD AND RATHBONE, ARTISTS (12 S. 
ii, 27).—Information relating to Charles 
Fairfield will be found in Redgrave’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Artists’; Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. Ixxv., 1805, p. 880 ; Nagler’s ‘ Kiinstler- 
Lexikon’ ; Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers’; and ‘ Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography’; whilst particulars of 
John Rathbone will be found in Redgrave ; 


Bryan; Graves’s " Dictionary of Royal 
Academy Exhibitors ’ ; Mayer’s ‘ Early Art 
in Liverpool’ ; and ‘ DNB. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


VILLAGE Powunpns (12 S. i. 29, 79, 117, 193, 
975, 416, 474; ii. 14).—There are at least 
three still standing in our neighbourhood : 
one at Cark, opposite to Cark Hall; another at 
Goosegreen, Dalton; and still another by the 
side of the mill-dam, Ulverston. All three 
are circular in shape, constructed of stone, 
and are situated near a stream. Will some 
of your readers kindly inform me if the law 
tequired that pounds were to be situated 
near running water ? 

Amongst the animals that were interned 
in these pounds surely none were more 
troublesome than goats. An old inhabitant 
of Ulverston informs me that once old 
Charles McArthur, the pindar, bad im- 
prisoned three goats, the property of Mr. 
Worthington of the Sun Hotel. The pindar 
had searcely left the pound, when the goats 
scaled the wall and followed him down the 
street, to the amusement of the old inhabi- 
tants. But something worse befell old Tom 
Turner, the pindar of Dalton. Tom’s out- 
standing characteristics were a fondness for 
fun and rum, and a wooden leg. On one 
occasion he had incarcerated five goats that 
had strayed from Askam-in-Furness. When 
the owner heard of their fate, he hurried to 
Dalton, and paid the fine. Old Tom, in the 
majesty of his office, went down and liberated 
the goats, when one of the flock, no doubt 








feeling the indignity placed upon itself and 
its fellows, went for old Tom, knocked him 


down, and broke his leg. 
was Tom’s “ off”? leg—the one constructed 
of timber. Needless to relate, Tom had 
many a chaffing about this episode, and 
never more had any dealings with goats. 
W. G. ATKINSON. 
21 Princes Street, Ulverston. 


Fortunately, this 


FarMERS’ CANDLEMAS RIME (12 S. ii. 29). 
—Although I cannot complete the rime at 
this reference, I am familiar with 

Candlemas Day! Candlemas Day! 

Half our fire and half our hay ; 
and 
On Candlemas Day 
You must have half your straw and half your hay ; 
both meaning that on Feb. 2 we are only 
midway through winter, and therefore ought 
to have half our fuel and fodder for cattle 
in stock. There is an old Latin proverb 
(referred to in Sir T. Browne’s ‘ Vulgar 
Errors’) that if the sun shines on the Feast 
of the Purification there will be more ice after 
the festival than before it. The subject is 
fully dealt with on pp. 18-21 of ‘ Weather 
Lore,’ by Richard Inwards (third edition, 
1898). A. GC. €. 


Wricut Famity ARMs (128. i. 327, 415).— 


“ Wright (London, Cos. Northampton and Surrey, 
162 Or, on a pale gules a cross pomée fitchée 
argent; on a chief azure three bezants. Crest, a 
falcon’s head erased proper.” — From Burke's 
* General Armory,’ 1884. 

E. C. Frntay. 


1729 Pine Street, San Francisco. 


Patrick MApDAN (12 S. i. 
think I overlooked 
Madan :— 

Old Bailey, December, 1781: Patrick 
Madan and Richard Hill are respited on 
condition of transportation to Africa. They 
are put ashore as sick and further respited. 
Patrick Madan is later transported for life. 

Eric R. Watson. 


DortTON-BY-BRILL (12 S. i. 128, 220).— 
Mr. ALEcK ABRAHAMS may like to know of 
the following book of 54 pp., a copy of which 
I bave :— 

“The | History | of the | Dorton Chalybeate, 
near Brill, Bucks; | with a | concise treatise 
on its | chemical properties and medicinal uses. 
By | T. Knight, Surgeon. | ‘Infirmo capiti fuit 
utilis, utilis alvo.” Hor. Epist. lib. I. xvi. 14. } 
Brill : | printed by J. Ham, |for Whittaker & 
Co., Ave Maria Lane, London ; | and W. Graham, 
High Street, Oxford. | 1833.” 


Cuas. Hatt Crovucn. 
204 Hermon Hill, South Woodford. 


265, 393).—I 
this note respecting 
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AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
ix. 429; x. 59).— 
2. And I still onward haste to my last night ; 
Time’s fatal wings do ever forward fly ; 
To every day we live, a day we die. 
This is a song by Thomas Campion, be- 
ginning :— 
Come, cheerful day, part of my life to me. 
It first appeared in 
“Two Books of Ayres. 
Diuine and Morall Songs: 
Conceits of Louers....Composed by 
Campian [sic],” 
published c. 1613. It is reprinted in Mr. 
A. H. Bullen’s ‘ Thomas Campion,’ p. 59, and 
is frequently found in anthologies. 
M. H. Dopps. 
Home House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 


The First Contayning 
The Second, Light 
Thomas 


Louis Martineau (12 §S. ii. 31).—The 
following announcement appeared in The 
Times of Jan. 14, 1859 :— 

“On 12th inst., aged 31, after a long and 
ainful illness, Louis Martineau, Esq., late of the 

oyal Artillery, youngest son of Philip Mar- 
arg Esq., of 4 Cumberland Place, Regent’s 

‘ark. 


Probably further particulars can be found 
among papers at the Public Record Office, if 
Mr. Martineau’s name is in the alphabetical 
list of deceased officers to be seen on the 
library shelves there. 

A. H. Maciean. 

14 Dean Road, N.W. 


FAZAKERLEY (12 S. i. 288, 395, 489; 
ii. 59).—The following forms of this name 
occur among the records of Stratford-upon- 
Avon: Facarleyes, Facicare, Facikary, Far- 
scicarle, Farssicarle, Fascicar, Fascicarle, 
Fascikeley, Faseker, Fasicarle, Fasicary, 
Fassicar, Fassicarley, Fassicarll, Fassicary, 
Fassiker, Fassycarley, Fossacherie, Fossaker, 
Fossekar, Fossiker. 

They may help towards a solution of the 
query asked by M.A.Oxon. 

FREDK. C. WELLSTOOD. 

Shakespeare’s Birthplace, Stratford-upon-Avon. 


‘““EverRy ENGLISHMAN IS AN ISLAND” 
(12 S, ii. 11, 58).—The above may be found in 
Novalis’s ‘ Fragmente, 1799 ’—which is four 
years before Emerson was born. 

G. T. PILcHER. 

Treen, Frith Hill, Godalming. 


“ PocuiIvaTED” (12 S. ii. 26).—The 
Russian verb potshivdt means “to rest, to 
repose.” Sir Jerome probably meant 


“ pochitated ” from the Russian verb pot- 


shitdt=‘‘ to honour, to revere,” &c. 
L. 3K. 











Notes on Books. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Prin- 
ciples.—(Vol. IX., SI—TH) Stead—sStillatim, 
By Henry Bradley. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
2s. 6d. net.) 

ALL the words contained in this section of 80 pp. 

may be described as of solid substance, more or 

less—nouns and verbs and adverbs of distinctive 
quality ; and, if the alphabetical range is small, 
the historical range extends from ‘ Beowulf’ to 
sentences in works of this year describing the war. 

In Johnson’s Dictionary the corresponding part of 

the alphabet gives 112 words with 427 quotations ; 

here the words number 1,837, and the quotations— 

— form an unusually interesting collection— 

9,474. 

“‘ Steady,”’ with its derivatives, furnishes four 

or five good columns. In these “‘ steadier ”’ as an 

adverb, not illustrated after 1653, might have 
been recorded in Clough’s line “‘ I steadier step 
when I recall’’—which is a particularly good 
example also of the general intransitive sense of 

** step.” 

The long article ‘‘ steal,’ though it struck us as 
somewhat over-divided, is a fine piece of work. 
We noticed “steal a march” with a definition 
‘in military sense,” and two eighteenth-century 
quotations which seem to be literal. Is this, or 
has it ever been, a technical expression ? The 
obsolete senses of “stealth ’’—more decidedly 
concrete than our present use of the word, and 
ranging from the thirteenth century to Sheridan’s 
‘“* A mother’s love for her sweet babe is not a 
stealth from the dear father’s store ’’—are very 
interesting. We do not see why “ by stealth ” is 
said in modern use to have “ ordinarily no con- 
scious association with steal vb.,’”’ when “ steat 
vb.” in sense II. is said to mean ‘‘ to go secretly or 
quietly.” 

‘Steam ”’ is an entry full of curious matters, 
As late as to c. 1800 it was common in the plural ; 
there is an early use of the word, both as sub- 
stantive and verb, to denote flame, witness 
Chaucer’s Monk, whose ‘“‘ eyen stepe”’ are duly 
set down here. Under ‘ steep” are furnished 
other examples of that word as describing the 
eyes; and it is said to mean ‘‘ prominent, pro- 
jecting.”” Is this quite certain ? The word seems 
rather to carry a picture of eyes with high, arched 
eyebrows, a sense which would suit several of the 
examples given better than the sense ‘“ pro- 
minent.”’ ““Steam ’’ —to return to it fora 
moment — gives us the first of the many 
records of nineteenth-century inventions ap- 
pearing in these pages, and reminds us, in a 
quotation from Hone’s ‘ Every-Day Book,’ that 
“ The Times....of Tuesday, November the 29th, 
1814, was the first newspaper printed by steam.” 
Next we come to ‘“ stearin,’’ discovered in that 
same year by Chevreul—for which there is an odd 
quotation under the heading 3, b. attrib. : ‘‘ 1848, 
J. Burnet, ‘ Ess. Fine Arts,’ iv. 130: His pictures 
possess that peculiar stearine substance found in 
the works of Watteau.’”’ We read with great 
interest the article on ‘steel,’ though, in view 
of the facts that the word goes back to ‘ Beowulf,’ 
and that the explicit distinction between “ steel ” 
and ‘‘ iron ”’ is exemplified as early as the ‘ Ancren 
Riwle,’ we think it would have been improved 
by a less vague definition. The idioms belonging 
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to the word are numerous and picturesque. A 
recent one, from the United States, transfers “‘ to 
draw one’s steel”’ from the sword to the pistol. 
“True as steel’? would appear to go back to the 
thirteenth century; none of the two or three 
instances of it in Shakespeare is quoted. There 
is a nineteenth-century use of “ steel’? as short 
for “ Bastile,’’ of which four examples are given. 

The etymology of “‘ steelyard ” was the subject 
of animated discussion in our own columns ten 
years ago, and the first instance of its occurrence 
is taken from our correspondent Mr. MAYHEW’S 
letter at 10 S. vi. 413. The Dictionary definitely 
pronounces in favour of the etymology stél= 
sample, pattern-+“‘ yard,” translation of hof ; and, 
while allowing that its formation was suggested 
by the existence of the Steelyard, decides in 
favour of the words ‘“‘steel”’+‘‘ yard”’ as the true 
derivation of the balance so called. These two 
articles, and that on ‘‘ steelbow ’’—cheptel de fer— 
count among those of highest historical interest in 
the section. The careful note explaining and 
illustrating “‘steelbow” is a definite and new 
contribution to the question. 

A good early explanation (1785) has been found 
for ‘‘ to hunt the steeple.’’ For ‘‘ steeple-chase ”’ 
the earliest example is from 1805. We confess 
we were surprised to. see that the word “‘ steeple- 
jack’ can be traced back no further than the 
eighties of last century. The Dictionary defines 
this hero as one ‘‘ who climbs steeples or tall 
chimneys to repair them,” making no mention of 
his more thrilling business of ‘‘ throwing ’’ them 
when required. <A ‘steer’? of wood—found in 
two acts of Victoria—is an odd expression which 
remains unaccounted for. 

Under ‘“‘ stem ”’ we have two substantives and 
no fewer than six verbs. The illustrations of the 
word in its philological sense are astonishingly 
poor; and why should the examples have been 
taken from, nay, restricted to, the Greek language ? 
The first must simply be incomprehensible to a 
person who does not know Greek : for he will not 
see how the relation of Bawwto Sav bears out the 
definition. A ‘‘stem-winder,’”’ we learn, is 
U.S. slang for a person or thing that is first-rate. 
Under “‘ stem,” v. 2, is a reference to “ stem, v.‘, ” 
which should read “ stem, v. °.” 

We noticed ‘“ stencil” as an interesting word, 
well illustrated, as is also “ stenography ”’ (first 
found in 1602) with its derivatives. ‘‘ Step,” 
substantive and verb, furnishes one of the bes 
pieces of work in the whole section, especially in 
regard to etymological explanation and_ to 
the earlier quotations. One division is ‘“‘ b. 
contextually. A footstep ....considered in regard 
to its audibility,” and there we wondered not 
to find Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ What lights in the 
court—what steps on the stair? ’’ so good and 
exact an instance of what was sought. A carriage 
“step” is first quoted from ‘ Pickwick’: more 
recent than we should have guessed the word to 
be. On the other hand, ‘“ step ”’ as the block for 
a mast or capstan goes back 900 years or so. 
The military ‘‘ step” is recorded in more than one 
illustration—its length being reckoned at 30 in. 
“Step-”’ combined with terms of relationship 
records Gabriel Harvey’s amusing ‘‘ Stepp-Tully ” 
and some other nonce-words. Oddly enough, 
while defining ‘‘ stepmother ”’ in its strict sense, 
and furnishing numerous illustrations of its 
proverbial use, the Dictionary gives no definite 


Why is the violet in general and the pansy in 
particular called ‘‘ stepmother ’”’ ? Only one: 
instance is given. 

The compounds with “stereo-,” while not 
philologically interesting, illustrate well the 
scientific activities of recent years, and fill about 
eight columns. Under “ stereotyped ” (the onl 
one of respectable age) is a quotation from a book 
on nervous diseases describing reiterated motions 
of arm or body own as “stereotyped move- 
ments ’—which seems a sort of oxymoron, if not 
a bull. 

On the vexed question of the derivation of 
‘sterling ’’ the Dictionary again speaks decisively 
—at any rate against ‘ Easterling.” On the 
whole, it inclines to explain “ster” as from 
steorra, a star; and to take “sterling” as a 
Norman penny with a small star upon it. This 
article, again, is one of the best in the section, and 
we would place beside it that on the other im-:- 
portant historical word ‘‘ steward,” which, with 
its lucidity, its excellent marshalling of abundant 
information, and its copious but not exaggerated 
illustration, we would recommend to the student 
of history as well as to the student of philology. 

“* Stew,” “ stern,” ‘ stick ’’ (especially “ stick’’),. 

“ stiff,” and ‘‘still’’ are the most considerable 
articles that remain, and wé have left ourselves 
no space to say more than a few brief words in 
their praise. “Stew” falls etymologically into 
two groups: that derived from the French estui 
(cf. étuz, which is used for a tub for fish), with the 
sense of pond or tank; and that derived from or 
corresponding to estuve, estufa, stufa, Romanic 
forms of a widespread root from which come the 
forms leading up to our “ stove ’”’ and the German 
Stube—meaning a heated chamber. “ Stick ”’ 
represents an implement and an action of quasi- 
universal application, and it is no wonder that 
it is the source of an endless fund of racy and 
vigorous idiom. Under “ stiff ’’ we get some grim 
slang; the word, to judge from a quotation from 
a last year’s Morning Post, is still current in the 
trenches in the sense of corpse—a sense which the 
last century expressed by “ stiff ’un.’’ 
An interesting account of the ‘ Oxford Diction- 
ary, its past history and its present state, is 
delivered with this section. We learn that on 
April 1 of this year the work extended to 13,224 
pages, dealing with 357,279 words, illustrated by 
1,540,040 quotations. 


’ 


FIFTEENTH- AND SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
BOOKS. 


WE have had a more than usually interesting set 
of catalogues sent to us this month, and several 
lines of study are well illustrated in their pages. 
The following notes include not only works in 
their original editions belonging to the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, but also a few subsequent 
editions or facsimiles of such works, and here and 
there a history or literary essay on a subject 
belonging to that period. 


We may begin with two items from Mr. C. J. 
Sawyer’s Catalogue No. 41. One is a specimen 
of English sixteenth-century printing—done in 
1590 by William Ponsonby—in the “ Historie of 
George Castriot, surnamed Scanderberg [sic] 
King of Albanie....by Jacques de Lavardin, 





indication of what that proverbial use connotes. 
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Gentleman.”’ This has fourteen lines by Spenser 
as prefatory verses, together with some others, and, 
apart from slight shaving, seems a fine and com- 
plete copy, not dear at 101. 10s. The other is a 
seventeenth-century transcript of Sir Philip 
‘Sidney’s translation of the Psalms—offered for 
‘221. 10s. This particular copy is thought to have 
been executed at Penshurst by some member of 
‘tthe Sidney family, and to be of not much later 
date than the copy by Davies from which, in 1823, 
‘tthe first printed edition of this translation was 
made. A note in MS. on the fly-leaf indicates that 
Steele took from this copy the psalm which he 
printed in No. 18 of The Guardian—the first part 
of the work to be printed at all. Sidney’s 
“ Arcadia ’ appears in the Catalogue No. 125 of 
Messrs. Hill in a copy of the eighth edition, 1633 
(21. 2s.), and in one of the thirteenth edition, 1674 
(21. 15s.), and this firm has also a copy of his 
* Works’ as published in three 8vo vols. in 1725 
(21. 2s.). 

A personage belonging to our period who 
appears in three or four catalogues is Marguerite of 

‘avarre. Messrs. Sotheran have the edition 
of the ‘ Heptameron’ brought out in 1872 (from 
that of Claude Grujet in 1559), in 6 vols. (11. 15s.), 
and a German translation recently published in 
Munich, elaborately ‘ got 3 *”? and illustrated, in 
2 vols. (1l. 1s.). Mr. effer of Cambridge 
(Catalogue No. 151) has the translated edition 
brought out in 1894 by the Society of Biblio- 
philists, in 5 vols., to be had for 3/. 3s. ; and also 
the 1897 facsimile of Elizabeth’s translation of 
‘The Mirror of the Sinful Soul ’ (7s. 6d.). Messrs. 
Hill offer two other copies of the Society of 
Bibliophilists’ ‘ Heptameron ’—a large-paper one 
for 41. 15s., and a small-paper one for 31. 188. 6d. 


Of Rabelais we made a note of the following 
copies: ‘ @uvres,’ in the Edition Variorum of 
1823-6, 9 vols. (41. 10s.. Sotheran) ; ‘ @uvres’ in 
the great edition brought out 1868-1903 in Paris 
with Introduction, notes, &c., by Marty-Laveaux 
(7l. 10s., Messrs. E. Parsons & Sons’ Catalogue 
No. 279); the English translation of these pub- 
lished in 1807 (11. 1s., Heffer) ; and two copies of 
the translation by W. F. Smith published in 1893 
(11. 7s. 6d. and 11. 12s.6d., Sotheran). Erasmus is 
best represented by a copy of Nicolas Udall’s trans- 
lation of the ‘ Apophthegms,’ black-letter, 1542 
(4l. 10s., Heffer). Of Montaigne we noticed in 
Messrs. Parsons’s Catalogue a copy of the recent 
edition of Cotton’s translation in 10 vols., offered 
for 3l. 18s.; and in the Catalogue of Mr. P. M. 
Barnard of Tunbridge Wells a copy of the 1635 
edition of the ‘ Essais,’ issued under the editorship 
of Mile. de Gournay (31.10s.). The last-mentioned 
Catalogue (No. 109) is of quite outstanding 
interest, abundantly illustrated, and annotated 
with a scholarly carefulness and judgment. Out 
of some thirty items we have marked as particu- 
larly attractive we may mention three : a ‘ Fabule 
& vita esopi,’ from the press of Gerard Leeu of 
Antwerp, 1485, having in it the autograph of 
Alexander Boswell, Edinburgh, 1758 (18l.); a 
fine ‘Hore’ (Paris, about 1493), of which Mr. 
Barnard gives a very full account, linking it to 
similar works of the time (521. 10s.) ; and a copy 
of the ‘ Kirchen Ordnung ’ of Nuremberg, printed 
by Johann Petreium, 1533 (28!.). 

In the Catalogue of Messrs. E. Parsons, which 
we have had occasion to mention above, and have 
found uncommonly attractive, the fifteenth and 





sixteenth centuries furnish a number of delight 
items. There are two fine MS. ‘ Hore ’—fifteenth 
century French, both richly decorated—f 
which respectively 1401. and 100 guineas are asked 
and there is also a set of sixteen illumina 
miniatures on vellum, illustrative of the Passion— 
Flemish work of the fifteenth century—which is 
offered for 1601. We may also mention a copy of * 
the Venetian ‘ Appian,’ 1477 (30 guineas), anda ~ 
set of 26 woodcuts by Urs Graf on the Passion, ~ 
1507 (211.). E 
Mr. Reginald Atkinson, in his Catalogue No. 20, ~ 
describes many good things which we should like ~ 
to have space to mention: the following must © 
suffice. He has the Catalogue of fifteenth-century ~ 


Incunabula in the British Museum—three 4to ~ 


vols. issued in 1908-13 (51. 5s.). He has a 

‘* Breeches ”’ Bible, 1595 (21. 7s. 6d.). And he has 

the first edition of the account of ‘‘ what passed 

for many years between Dr. John Dee and some 

rage published in 1659, which he offers for 
. 10s. 


Messrs. Maggs’s latest Catalogue (No. 347) gives 
a list of their books on Art and allied subjects, 
Our two centuries receive illustration in the works 
on ‘ Costume’ of Racinet, 1888, 6 vols. (281.), and 
Lecomte, 1820, 2 vols. (181. 18s.) ; and there is 
also a copy of Vecellio, ‘ De Gli Habiti Antichi et 
Moderni....,’ a first edition, Venetia, 1590 
(107. 10s.). A very interesting set of entries is 
that under the heading ‘ Emblems,’ including five 
or six fifteenth-century books, the best of which 
is the Bocchius, ‘Symbolicorum Questionum de 
Universo Genere quas Serio Ludebat,’ 1555 
(81. 15s.). Beham’s ‘Twelve Apostles,’ 1545-6 
(81. 8s.), and ‘ Hercules,’ 1542-8 (161. 16s.); a 
collection of 19 engravings by Hoffer, c. 1530 
(141. 148.); some sixteenth-century designs for 
lace and embroidery in a Venetian reprint of 
sixteenth-century designs by Zoppino, Taglienti, 
and Burato (31. 18s.) ; and Le Pois’s ‘ Discours sur 
les Medalles et Graveures Antiques,’ Paris, 1579 
(21. 5s.), may serve as miscellaneous examples; 
together with the designs of Du Cerceau (1550) 
for ornaments of jewellery and goldsmiths’ work 
(91. 15s.). Under ‘ Portraits ’ we find the first edition 
of De Bry’s ‘ Icones Quinquaginta,’ in 4 vols., 1597- 
1599 (151. 15s.) ; and Lodge’s ‘ Portraits ’ of illus- 
trious personages, which begins with the sixteenth 
century, 1821-34 (25l.). Leaving aside several 
other tempting items, we may mention in con- 
clusion the ‘ Faits de Guerre et Fleur de Chevalerie’ 
of Vegetius, in Gothic letter, printed at Paris in 
1536 (61. 68.). 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 





Moticcs to Correspondents, 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

B.—Many thanks for reply, anticipated at. p. 76. 

Mr. ALAN STEwaRt.—Both forwarded to MAvoR 
LESLIE. 














